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4 FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ’ 
“The Black Ewe,” which appeared 
in the Spring 1950, NMQ, is one of 
seven stories by Father Chavez being 
published by Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy this spring under the title From 
an Altar Screen, with drawings by 
Peter Hurd. 


EQ HELEN GENTRY first ap- 
peared as typographic consultant on 
the masthead of NMQ in 1949, and 
her work has won for us an enviable 
reputation. Her basic design has 
been followed, but for a long time 
it has not been possible to have Miss 
Gentry plan individual issues. Illus- 
trations, the length of an author's 
name, the varying rhythm of rounded 
and vertical letters in a title, make 
such differences in the art of the 
printed page that the designer should 
decide them. Because it is not fea- 
sible to call upon Miss Gentry’s time 
for these details, with her approval, 
and with reluctance, we are not 
carrying her name on the masthead. 
NMQ is proud of the precedent she 
has set and it is our firm desire to 
perpetuate that spirit of good typog- 
raphy. Books designed by Helen 
Gentry have placed consistently in 
Fifty Books of the Year, and she has 
been honored with a one-man show 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. With her husband, David 
Greenhood (a frequent NMQ con- 
tributor), she is a member of the 
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publishing firm Holiday House, and 
she divides her residence between 
Santa Fe and New York City. 


FRIEDA LAWRENCE RAVA- 
GLI died on August 11, 1956, at the 
age of seventy-seven. She was widely 
known as the wife, and after 1930 
the widow, of D. H. Lawrence, to 
whose life and work she was essential. 
She was known as a unique and 
powerful personality in her own 
right. 

The temptation to speak extrava- 
gantly about her is very strong. Yet 
it is a poor age that has no rhetoric 
to match a personality that always 
said by its very presence: “Let us not 
be poor of spirit. There is no time, 
and no real need, for that.” 

As for time, her friends must have 
come to believe that she was im- 
mortal. Even when they did not see 
her for months, the awareness that 
she existed heartened them against 
their own mortality. Always when 
they came near her, they felt their 
vitality heightened by hers. Some in- 
definable exchange occurred when 
she advanced to greet them with her 
powerful, springing tread and her 
husky, accented, ejaculatory voice. 
They were challenged to be most 
alive. They became their strongest 
selves. Even charlatans did this, or 
felt impelled to, in her presence. 

So, when word came that she was 
dead, her friends’ first reaction was 
to feel a loss of some vital part of 
themselves that had come from her. 
Whatever diminished her, dimin- 
ished them. 


continued on page 228 
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continued from page 226 
Remembering her is not an in- 
tellectual thing. It is something 
indelibly wrought in the sensibility. 
Yes, she had suffered greatly, loved 
and adventured, perhaps even some- 
times been mistaken, greatly. Yet to 
know these things was not to catch 
her essence. For that, only sense and 
intuition would do, 

Her friends remember how her 
eyes looked so directly in a way not 
meant for the timid or weak. They 
were green, with a latent blaze, like 
those of some wild animal. These are 
the words too for her movements and 
tread, the powerful almost lunging 
spring from the haunch that took her 
great body from a chair or divan 
clear to the other side of the room 
in one sweep, or so it seemed. It is 
not so much what her mind said in 
words, though she was very intelli- 
gent, but her posture and movement, 
the sound of her voice and the look 
of her eyes. They spoke of the 
miracle of life that remains strong 
despite the suffering time inevitably 
brings, even to her, our lost im- 
mortality.—E. W. TrepLock, JR. 


a LANDSCAPE, the magazine 
of human geography ably edited in 
Santa Fe by John B. Jackson, is now 
in its sixth year as one of America’s 
handsomest special-audience periodi- 
cals. Jackson was first inspired by 
travel in the Southwest in 1926, and 
became convinced of the importance 
of human geography while serving 
as an intelligence officer for a combat 
division in Europe. “Accumulating 
and presenting this sort of informa- 
tion did not entirely cease with the 
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end of hostilities,” he says in a letter, 
“for we had then to organize sight- 
seeing tours for the division. So my 
human geographical interests gradu- 
ally expanded to include the tourist 
or leisure aspects of the countryside.” 
Influenced by ‘‘what the French call 
works of vulgarization” in the field, 
he came to Santa Fe and in 1951 
issued the first Landscape. 

“Our original stated intention was 
to describe the human landscape of 
the Southwest,” Jackson declares. 
But he found it necessary to broaden 
his scope: “What Landscape has 
gradually become is a journal de- 
voted to discussing the man-made 
scene in terms of how it can be 
explained from the tourist and plan- 
ning points of view, how to under- 
stand its background in order to 
preserve or improve it for our var- 
ious needs.” He notes: “But one 
element of our Southwestern interest 
has persisted: The conviction that 
some human landscapes are better 
than others; not merely richer, more 
densely populated, more efficient; or 
even more beautiful; but better from 
the point of view of the people liv- 
ing in them.” We wish Mr. Jackson 
well in his belief that “There is a 
place for a publication which at- 
tempts to experience the landscape 
in terms of its inhabitants, so that 
others may learn to do the same.” 


wiTH the death of Freprrick 

W. Honce, for many years director 
of the Southwest Museum in Los 
Angeles, American anthropology has 
lost one of its pioneers. Dr. Hodge 
died at the age of gz in Santa Fe. 
continued on page 319 








Alejandro R. Roces 
OF COCKS AND KINGS 


HIS ROOSTER CANNOT LOSE, 

I had heard my brother Kiko make that allegation many 

times. And each time, it had cost me a lot of money. 
There was a time, for instance, when he had his so-called invul- 
nerable rooster. A constabulary soldier had an anting-anting that 
he had obtained from a captured Moro outlaw. It was guaranteed 
to make the skin of its carrier immune to all forms of violent 
harm. Kiko bought the talisman for his fighting fowl. He told 
me that he had paid such a fabulous amount for the amulet that 
he had no money left to bet on his bird. So he asked me to be his 
partner. He supplies the gamecock and amulet; I furnish the 
cash. I still don’t know why, but I agreed to the proposition. 
That Sunday, I couldn’t go with Kiko to the cockpit. Mother 
was sick and I had to keep her company. So Kiko went off by 
himself with his combat cock and my money. Anxiously, | 
awaited his return. The minute he arrived, I asked: 

‘What happened?” 

“Well,” Kiko said, scratching his head, “‘it’s a long story.” 

“Did we win? Did the charm work?” 

“Oh, yes, the anting-anting worked.” 

“Good!” I said. “I’m so glad! How much did we win?” 

“Look, partner,” Kiko then told me, “I think I had better 
tell you the story from the beginning.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. “I’m dying to hear it.” 

“Well, first of all, I got to town and made the rooster swallow 
the charm. True enough, it made our rooster invulnerable. Just 
as I said it would. During the fight, all the offensive efforts of its 
opponent proved futile.” 
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“Yes, yes, go on. Go on.” 

“As I was saying, the other rooster couldn't harm ours.” 

“And then?” 

‘Then our rooster took the offensive. It struck at its adversary 
and its thrust was so powerful that — believe it or not, partner — 
it chopped the other cock in two!” 

“Yipee! So that’s how it won!” 

“No, partner, That is how it lost.” 

‘Now, wait a minute, wait a minute, I don’t get this. You said 
that our rooster slashed the other in two. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“That is what I thought you said. Then we won.” 

“No, partner. We lost.” 

“Lost? How?” 

‘That's just what I’m trying to tell you. We lost because when 
our rooster saw its opponent torn in two, it ran, thinking that it 
had two opponents.” 

“Then it was a tie.” 

“No, partner, we lost. I told you we lost.” 

“Why?” 

“Because when the birds were billed, the other rooster man- 
aged to display that it had died with its hackles up. You know 
the rules of the pit in instances like that. Runaway rooster loses.” 

“You mean to tell me that the other cock still managed to 
make the two necessary pecks?” 

“Yes, partner.” 

“But how can a cleaved cock do that?” 

“Reflex action, partner. If you think that is amazing, you 
should see a snake. I have seen snakes bite and wriggle hours 
after being severed.” 

“Yes, but those were snakes. This was a rooster. And how can 
a cock’s thrust cut another in two? A rooster’s leg doesn’t carry 
that kind of power.” 

“The anting-anting supplied the power, partner. I told you 
that was a potent charm. It not only made our rooster impreg- 
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nable, it also made it strong. Too strong, in fact, for its own good. 
They call that the point of diminishing returns. You will know 
all about that after you take economics in school.” 

“Look, Kiko: if our rooster lost, it is all right. But why do you 
have to add bull to a cock story?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean: why do you have to tell me that our rooster was 
invulnerable?” 

“Because it was.” 

“Then how can an invulnerable rooster lose?”’ 

“I just told you how, partner. After all I told you that it was 
invulnerable — not invincible. There is a big difference, you 
know. I think you have things confused, partner.” 

“I see. Well, where is the rooster? I want to see the rooster.” 

“Rooster? What rooster? Oh, the rooster. Yes, the rooster. 
That's another thing I wanted to tell you. I — I killed it.” 

“Killed it! Why?” 

“I was so disgusted at its having turned tail and making us 
lose all that money that I killed it.” 

“How? You said it was invulnerable.” 

“Sure, it was invulnerable. But I drowned it in the river on 
my way home. An anting-anting makes your skin impenetrable, 
but it cannot protect you from drowning. I am sure you know 
that, partner.” 

“But where is it? Where is the drowned rooster? Why don't 
you have it with you? You always bring your dead cocks home for 
Mother to cook.” 

“Not this one, partner. Not even Mother could cook this one. 
It wouldn’t be good even for talunan. The anting-anting has 
made its flesh too tough. So how can Mother cook it? Besides, 
Mother is too sick to cook. By the way, how is Mother? Is she 
feeling any better?” 

“Never mind Mother. Look, could it be possible that the 
rooster was not invulnerable? And that you didn’t take it home 


because it has certain wounds that you don’t want me to see?” 
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“Of course, not. I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Oh yes, you know what I mean. This is not the first time that 
you make me lose my money in the cockpit. Remember that 
cock with seven odd scales? You told me it couldn't lose because 
the seven scales signified the seven holy virtues. And it lost.” 

“I told you: it lost because there are also seven deadly sins.” 

‘Well, why did you tell me to bet for it then? And how about 
that one with twelve odd scales? You said that one was unbeat- 
able too because there were twelve apostles.” 

“Sure, there were twelve apostles. But only eleven were loyal 
to our Lord. So we really should have looked for a rooster with 
eleven — and not twelve — odd scales. The science of numerology 
is not as simple as you would like to make it out. Numerology 
is a complex thing. Everything should be taken into considera- 
tion. And above all, nothing — but nothing! — should be taken 
for granted,” 

“Well, why didn’t you tell me all that before the fight? And, 
oh, yes. By the way, just for the record: which half of the op- 
ponent managed to make the two decisive pecks?”’ 

“The half with the beak,” Kiko said. 

That did it. After that, I resolved to have nothing to do with 
Kiko’s gamefowls. For months I stayed clear from the cockpits. 
More important still, 1 made no more bets in absentia. In fact, 
I made it a point not even to discuss roosters. The only chickens 
that I had anything to do with, were those that I ate. Kiko, of 
course, tried extremely hard to get me interested in cocks again. 
And he wasted no opportunity in injecting chickens in all our 
conversations. Once, for instance, we were talking about the 
graft and corruption in the government. Suddenly Kiko inter- 
rupted the conversation saying: 

“Did you hear a rooster crow?” 

“No,” I said. 

I was damned positive that no rooster had crowed. 

“Well, speaking of roosters,” Kiko said, “did you see my new 
red roos —’ 
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“Now, stop it!” I said, cutting him short. “I told you I don't 
want to hear no more about roosters. I am sick and tired of it. 
Gad dehmet!” 

When Kiko saw that I was really determined to cease cocking, 
he changed his technique. He tried a psychological approach. 
He came to me one day and admitted that the anting-anting 
proved inefficacious. But he claimed good faith and blamed 

‘everything on the soldier who had sold him the amulet. He even 
threatened to punch the constable the next time he saw him in 
town. But even this failed to revive my interest in cockfighting. 
It took the King of Roosters to entice me back into the pit. 

The King of Roosters was partly my creation. For one day, 
our teacher asked us to submit a legend gathered from the barrio. 
I went to see Lakay Kardo regarding this class project, and Lakay 
Kardo favored me with a folk tale regarding the origin of roosters. 

Here is the legend the way I wrote it for Teacher: 

“Chiliads before the conquest, there lived a kind, powerful 
King who had twin sons. When this King died, both twins 
claimed to be the rightful heir to the throne and they grappled 
for the King’s crown. This so incensed Bathala that he cursed 
them. And upon being damned, their bodies burst with bright 
feathers. Then their arms changed to wings and their legs 
shrivelled as their knees shifted to their backs. Scales encrusted 
their legs and their feet turned to claws. Their noses and chins 
met into a hard beak and their eyes slipped over to where their 
ears had been. And as the ultimate punishment, they were 
crowned with their own flesh. Bathala had transformed them 
into the first roosters! 

“But so potent was the power of this old King that up to the 
present time, we feel his great influence. For when roosters crow, 
everybody — from the president down — has to get up from bed. 





And to this day, the descendants of this King are still trying to 
peck the crowns from each other's heads.” 

Kiko read my theme and then said: 

“Very interesting. You know I think you should take up writ- 
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ing seriously. Who knows? You may be another Rotor. Or an- 
other Arguilla.” 

Now if Kiko’s reaction to my composition had stopped with 
that comment, chances are that I might never have exposed my- 
self anew to the contingencies of cocking. But, unbeknownst 
to me, the legend on the genesis of gamecocks had given my 
brother ideas. So much so that a few months later, he came to me 
and said: 

“Come with me. I want to show you something.” 

We went down the house, and in the yard, tethered to the 
ground, was a capital cock. 

“There,” Kiko said, “is the King of Roosters. I have been 
searching for it high and low ever since I read your story. And 
now I have found it.”’ 

“Nice-looking bird,” I said. “But I don’t see what it has to do 
with my story.” 

“Don't you see?” Kiko said indicating the rooster. 

“No.” 

“Remember what you said about a cock’s comb?” 

“Yah.” 

“Well, look at the comb of that chicken.” 

I picked up the rooster and looked at its crest. It was different 
from that of other roosters. A cock’s comb is flat and palmate. 
This one was round and shaped like a crown. But I still didn’t 
see what that peculiarity had to do with my story. 

“Don't you see?” Kiko said on the verge of exasperation. “This 
is the King of Roosters. All roosters have combs. But this is the 
only one that has a crest that looks like a crown. Why? Because 
it is the real King of Roosters. It is the true heir to the King’s 
crown.” 

“S09” 

“So it cannot lose. How can the King of Roosters lose?”’ 

“Look, why are you telling me all these?” 

‘Because this fowl is just as much your discovery as it is mine. 
If I had never read your paper, I never would have known of 
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the existence of this bird. So, actually you and I are co-discoverers 
of this cock. Do you remember that hermaphrodite chicken that 
we pitted in a main?” 

“Yah, I remember.” 

“Well, we both discovered that rooster, you and I. And that 
rooster won. It slaughtered its opponent with one blow.” 

“It won because its opponent thought it was a hen. And by 
the time it learned the truth, it was too late.” 

“Don't be silly. It won because you and I found it together in 
the cornfields. It was our mutual cock. Just like this rooster. It 
is our discovery — yours and mine.” 

“All right, now, what do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to help me get this royal rooster ready for battle. 
This is our chance to clean up. O.K.” 

Getting the King ready for combat was no problem. Particu- 
larly because Kiko had decided against the usual prerequisites 
for gamefowls. My brother did not bother to stub its spurs. Nor 
did he trim its feathers or divest it of its comb, wattles and ear- 
lobes. “That stuff is for common gamecocks,” Kiko said, “but 
not for regal roosters. The crown is the sine qua non of a King. 
Our rooster must enter the ring in all its grandeur.” So all we 
had to do was to get the King in condition. This meant toughen- 
ing its muscles and getting rid of fat deposits — particularly 
around the internal organs — as these induce excessive heat and 


premature fatigue. Our work comprised merely in proper feed- 
ing and diurnal exercitations. The ration and exertion wore off 
the fowl’s fat and made its muscles corky. In less than a month, 


the rooster was in prime physical condition. 

Brother and I got up at dawn on that morning of battle. Kiko 
took the King from its coop and tossed it to the ground. The 
King flapped its wings majestically and then crowed as if the sun 
had risen to hear its voice. There was no question that it was 
ready for action. Its nerves were vibrant and it was demanding 
opponents to vanquish. In fact, I had never seen it looking so 
fit. With its crown perched on its head, it looked regal as a pine- 
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apple. Kiko picked up the King and we headed for the battle pit. 
But first we made a stop at the house of Don Vicente Valenzuela 
to borrow an old cock-spur. This spur was a relic of the coffee 
boom of the eighties, when roosters were reputedly pitted with 
solid gold gaffs. Its blade was made of Toledo steel and its forked 
flange was inlaid with gold. It was a beautiful work of art. “No 
other gaff will do for the King of Cocks,” Kiko said. Don Vicente 
gladly granted us the use of his gaff. From there Kiko and I 
proceeded to the arena. 

We had not been in the matching place for more than a minute 
when a man carrying a Jolo rooster challenged our cock. Even if 
we had tried, I don’t think that Kiko and I could have found a 
less worthier-looking opponent for the King. The Jolo had 
exigous neck-feathers. It looked half-naked and _half-starved. 
Kiko and I readily accepted the challenge. 

After the usual pre-fight preparations, the two birds were freed 
for the fray. The Jolo showed absolutely no regard for royalty. 
As soon as it touched ground, it charged and catapulted itself at 
the King. The King ducked neatly and the Jolo whizzed over- 
head with its legs pumping the empty air. Then they turned and 
again stood fronting each other. 

The King then tried to peck the Jolo’s head. But there was 
little to peck. The Jolo’s head was dubbed clean. There were no 
fleshy appendages to hold on to. On the other hand, the King’s 
crown served only to provide the opponent with an ideal place 


for a bill-hold. The Jolo managed to get several good beak-grips 


on the King and this placed our rooster at a tremendous dis- 
advantage. For each time the Jolo had a nib-hold, he belted the 
King almost at will. Luckily, it never connected with its steel. 

The two roosters now began feinting each other with leaps. 
Both were trying to catch each other in an off-position. Then the 
Jolo jumped. The King instinctively crouched low. For an in- 
stant our rooster was in a vantage position. For the Jolo had its 
heart and vitals exposed while the King had only its head and 
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back as target. The King, however, failed to follow up this ad- 
vantage. Instead the Jolo descended and delivered a brain-blow. 
The head is easy to withdraw from danger. But by now, the 
excess weight of the crown had begun to tell on our rooster. It 
could no longer bob its head with the celerity that it displayed 
at the outset. So when the blow came, the King failed to weave 
its head on time. The gaff went right through the crown into its 
royal head. Heavy, indeed, is the head that wears a crown. 

For a while I was too stunned to say anything. Then one of 


the handlers approached me and handed me our dead rooster. 


The cock’s head was hanging like a plumb bob. I took it by the 
tail, then I accosted Kiko, saying: 

“IT thought you said that this was the King of Cocks.” 

“It was,” Kiko said. 

“Then why did it lose?” 

“For God's sakes,” Kiko said angrily, “don’t tell me that you 
still believe in divine rights of kings. This is already the century 
of the common man. The era of royalty is over. Haven't you 
heard of the revolt of the masses? Why don’t you study your 
history more?” 


JAR OF SAGE 


I watched her crumble sage 
from western plains 

into a jar 

and put the lid in place. 


Here was a turned-down page 
to read again, 
a gate unbarred 
to paths she will retrace. 
GLADYS CUTLER 





























Virginia Manierre 


HOW LONG IS A MINUTE? 


HOMAS MANN was a great magician. With something 
like a wave of his hand he created worlds and people in 
whose enchanted lives we share. Because he was a great 

artist these worlds are as real to us as our own. While we are 
reading, the tangible world about us melts away. We could not 
say who we are. Space and time have taken on new forms, the 
forms of his imagining. When Marcel Proust tried to analyse 
the nature of art, he said, 


It is the revelation — impossible by direct and conscious means — of 
the qualitative differences in the way the world appears to us, differ- 
ences which, but for art, would remain the eternal secret of each of 
us. Only by art can we get outside ourselves, know what another 
sees of his universe which is not the same as ours and the different 
views of which would otherwise have remained as unknown to us as 
those there may be on the moon. Thanks to art, instead of seeing only 
one world, our own, we see it under multiple forms, and as many as 
there are original artists, just so many worlds have we at our disposal, 
differing more widely from one another than those that roll through 
infinite space, and years after the glowing center from which they 
emanated has been extinguished, be it called Rembrandt or Vermeer 
they continue to send us their own rays of light. 


Thus we may return to the worlds of Thomas Mann and that 
special atmosphere which he was able to create. His is a universe 
vivid with color and sense experience. He loved to dwell on the 
taste and odor of things, their proportions and the feel of them. 
He had a special skill for conveying the vivid sensation. One can 
hardly believe that one has not actually seen Lea’s and Rachel's 
riding camels, picketed, ‘highly bred animals, possessing a gro- 
tesque beauty, with wise little serpents’ heads on top of their 
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swaying necks, and feet like cushions, so that they did not sink 
in the sand. They lay on straw which the servants had strewn 
plentifully for them, arrogantly chewing the cud.” 

For all their vividness, these worlds of Thomas Mann are 
sometimes blurred at the edges — deliberately so. He had an 
ever-present sense of the constant and imperceptable change 
which all objects and all relationships undergo. Especially in the 
Joseph books this fluid quality constitutes a mysterious under- 
current to all the action. Because nothing is ever quite itself, but 
always in the process of changing, because time, ideas and people 
flow together, identify, separate, but not quite separate because 
they have once been identified, the universe of Thomas Mann 
has an uncertain, almost dream-like quality. It is intense and 
vivid, vague and diffuse, suggestive and ambiguous. 

This poetic quality springs largely from Mann's love for and 
feeling for words. We are reminded of Mallarmé’s remark that 
“poetry is not written with ideas, it is written with words.” To 
play with words, to spin out ideas, to see how words affected facts 
or facts affected words — all these Mann did lovingly and elabo- 
rately. He was not satisfied with one meaning, but must find a 
second, weigh it against its opposite, turn it inside out, toss it 
from side to side like “the colored balls which jugglers send 
flying out of their hands and catch again and you cannot see 
them as separate balls because they make a bright bow in the 
air.” Typical are his words in The Magic Mountain. 


Is it not well done that our language has but one word for all kinds 
of love, from the holiest to the most lustfully fleshly? All ambiguity 
is therein resolved: love cannot but be physical, at its furthest stretch 
of holiness; it cannot be impious, in its utterest fleshliness. It is always 
itself, as the height of shrewd “geniality” as in the depth of passion; 
it is organic sympathy, the touching sense-embrace of that which is 
doomed to decay. In the most raging as in the most reverend pas- 
sion, there must be caritas. The meaning of the word varies? In God's 
name, then, let it vary. That it does so makes it living, makes it 
human. 
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He knew all about the “magic of the word, whereby the upper- 
most was turned undermost, an unforced and flexible and 
perfectly genuine use of language to work enchantment.” 

Geographically and historically the worlds which Mann 
created are far apart yet they are all stamped with his stamp. His 
unique vision opens doors through which we step and find our- 
selves in a world at once foreign and familiar — familiar because 
the themes with which he deals are as old as time and as uni- 
versal, but foreign because of the ‘qualitative differences in the 
way the world appears” to him. 

Several of these themes preoccupy Mann, whether in Ham- 
burg or Switzerland or the ancient Middle East. These recur in 
every book. Sometimes he plays with his ideas, sometimes he 
handles them with a deadly seriousness and at other times, at his 
best, perhaps, he handles them with a kind of poetic ambiguity, 
an almost sensual delight in revolving and examining a problem 
which has no answer or which might have many answers. 

He is interested in the nature of time, of disease, of truth, in 
the relation of death to life, in the relation of the individual to 
the many. Over and over again he deals with these themes. Each 
time he examines them from a different angle under a different 
light. Each time we think, “perhaps this will be it,” but each time 
he diffuses and elaborates, seeing new aspects, enriching the 
subject with a kind of circular imaginativeness that goes round 
and round, suggesting more and more and ending — if it could 
be said to end at all — where it started. 

Thus Thomas Mann deals with time. Joachim, a practical 
and not very imaginative fellow, says, ‘A minute is as long as it 
takes the second hand of my watch to complete a circuit.’ But 
Hans Castorp — feeling particularly ‘‘clear-headed” that morn- 
ing, answers, ‘But how can we possibly measure anything about 
which we actually know nothing, not even a single one of its 
properties? —to be susceptible of being measured, time must 
flow evenly, but whoever said it did that? As far as our conscious- 
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ness is concerned it doesn't, we only assume that it does for the 
sake of convenience.” 

It is this subjective nature of time which gives Mann's books 
so individual an atmosphere. The events are not so much hap- 
pening in a kind of orderly sequence as washed back and forth, 
as it were, extending in both directions, their roots in the future 
as well as in the past. This two-way vision gives experience an 
added richness — nothing exists in a single instant of time, but 
stands in an intellectual and emotional relation to what came 
before and what follows. Castorp sees this process as “change in 
the midst of duration, of time as both flowing and persisting, of 
recurrence in continuity.” Time seems to lap over and fold up 
on itself. Our devices for measuring time are artificial and un- 
real. “Time has uneven measure, despite all the objectivity of 
the Chaldean chronology.’ The real time is subjective time. “It 
is idle to say that a year consists not only of its seasons, the suc- 
cession of spring, green grazing and sheep-shearing, harvest, 
summer heat, first rains and new planting, snow and frosty nights 
and round again to the rosy blossoms of the tamarisk. That is 
only the frame of the year; the year itself isa filigree of life, heavy 
with events, an ocean to drink up. Such a filigree of thinking, 
feeling, acting and happening the day is likewise, and the hour, 
on a smaller scale, if you like; but distinctions of size among time 
units are very little absolute and their relative yardstick is the 
measure of ourselves, our feeling, our adaptation, or the lack 
of it.” 

Mann’s virtue is not that he has discovered this relative nature 
of time, but that he can convey it in his books. His world is not 
simply the world of the present and what is happening now, but 
a many-faceted world so bound to the past as to be sometimes 
inextricable from it and bound up too with the future, not by 
any kind of determinism, but by the laws of man’s being and the 
nature of the relationships that establish continuity. 

Mann’s universe seems to have an extra dimension, an added 
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richness, because people and events are not single. Like the inter- 
relatedness of time, there is the interrelatedness of people. Old 
Eliezer confuses himself with all the Eliezers of the past. He 
uses the first person when speaking of Eliezer, the servant of 
Abraham. This is not simply a speech habit, but a sense of con- 
tinuity, a profound identification with his predecessors. “The 
notion that each is himself and can be no other, is that anything 
more than a convention, which arbitrarily leaves out of account 
all the transitions which bind the individual consciousness to the 
general?” What those simpler, perhaps more naive people of the 
Biblical past seemed to feel in their bones, the modern world 
forgets. The world of Buddenbrooks and of Castorp has lost most 
of this consciousness of continuity, most of this sense of inter- 
relatedness. The Buddenbrooks are practically cut off from 
every one but Buddenbrooks. Their sense of continuity depends 
on the success of the business. Only in a flash of insight, for one 
blessed moment does Thomas Buddenbrook see beyond this, 
“TI shall be in all those who have ever, do ever, or ever shall 
say ‘I’.” In the Magic Mountain too, the individuals stand alone. 
Their sense of solidarity is only superficial. “Logically, of course, 
each mild case was thus driven to think slightingly of itself; yet 
preserved its individual self-respect by merging it with the gen- 
eral, as was natural and human.” Hans Castorp too has a vision. 
He sees or dreams of man’s “mystic community.” But like 
Thomas Buddenbrook’s, this vision, which seems at the moment 
all that matters in the world, fades in his memory. In neither 
man does this insight have sufficient force to serve as guide or 
standard. Like all of us in the modern world they continued to 
live from day to day, ignoring the rich depths of feeling and 
experience, in time and all about them, apparently aloof from 
all complicated interrelatedness of existence. 

Felix Krull comments on this high concentration of individ- 
ualism and unrelatedness, for Felix Krull, whether he knows it 
or not is a victim of this very tendency in the modern world 
where relatedness becomes a kind of mechanical Dale Carnegie 
concept. Speaking of the conductor in the train, he says, 
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This honest man who punched my valid ticket earned his livelihood 
thereby; somewhere a home awaited him — there was a wedding ring 
on his finger — he had a wife and children. But I had to behave as 
though the thought of his human associations could never occur to 
me, and any question about them, revealing that I did not regard him 
simply as a convenient marionette, would have been completely out 
of order. On the other hand, I had my own particular human back- 
ground about which he might have inquired. But this, for one thing, 
was not his privilege and for another, was beneath his dignity. He 
was concerned only with the validity of the ticket held by a passenger 
who was no less a marionette than he. What became of me once the 
ticket had been used was something he must coldly disregard. 


Thus Mann, with a kind of detached irony, expresses this lack 
of a sense of community. But in Faustus he sees it with no de- 
tached irony but with a kind of horrified revulsion. Leverkuhn’s 
complete inability to attach himself to any one is a pathological 
phenomenon. That he feels that this morbidity contributes to 
his art is another aspect of its morbidity. 

The serenity and graciousness of the whole Joseph sequence 
lies in the fact that Mann is describing people who form a whole 
— not completely, not ideally, but very humanly and with reser- 
vations. Joseph expresses this most charmingly: 


But lo, the world hath many centers, one for each created being, and 
about each one it lieth in its own circle. Thou standest but half an 
ell from me, yet about thee lieth a universe whose center I am not 
but thou art. For our universes are not far from each other so that 
they do not touch; rather hath God pushed them and interwoven 
them deep into each other. 


This relatedness has other dimensions. This “mystic com- 


munity” includes the men of the past and the men of the future. 
There is a sense of the universal as well as the individual and 
this conditions Mann’s attitude toward his characters. 

This attitude is an irresistible combination of sympathy and 
detachment. That each man must inevitably work out his own 
destiny, that each in a sense creates his own life history and his 
own character (some, like Christian Buddenbrook unconsciously 
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and out of weakness, others, like Joseph with a certain degree of 
choice and insight). 

Mann may pretend that his men and women are simple. They 
are in reality complex. He says of Hans Castorp that he is a 
simple soul with mediocre powers, but the young man who 
“takes stock” at the Sanitorium is considerably more than this. 
Perhaps it is the heightening of his sensibilities by disease, the 
slightly feverish intensity of living, when one is ill, that accounts 
for this contradiction, but more likely it is because Mann cannot 
resist a complex character, cannot write about people who are 
not analytical and perceptive. Tony Buddenbrook, who much 
of the time appears none too bright has flashes of insight and 
analytical inspirations which keep us interested, and no doubt 
Mann too. Mann needs an instrument upon which to play. He 
cannot say what he wants to unless the instrument has poten- 
tialities, sensitivities, a competence for the intricate and highly 
elaborated. 

In Mann’s universe there is a close relationship between the 
specific and the general. This world and the unknown — the un- 
knowable — are closely bound together and man is permitted to 
make guesses, to act on assumptions. His intuitions of a larger 
universe are valid. Like Samuel Butler, Mann seems to say that 
“the art of living is that of drawing sufficient conclusions from 
insufficient premises.’” Mann’s characters vary considerably in 
the degree of insight vouchsafed them. But at best they are all 
working in the dark with only occasional flashes of light. Joseph 


was convinced that nothing in the lower world would know how to 
happen or be thought of without its starry prototype and counter- 
part; and the great certainty guiding his life was belief in the unity 
of the dual. 


This is most clearly expressed in the case of Joseph, but it is 
implicit in all of Mann’s work. 

The questions involved in this relationship, Mann does not 
try to answer. He speaks of the “riddling essence of which our 
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own normally unsatisfied and quite abnormally wretched exist- 
ences form a part” and he asks, “For do men know whether they 
do well or ill before God?” Well or ill, ignorant or knowing, 
men are not puppets — mere helpless creatures pushed hither 
and yon. They have powers to guide, if not to control their own 
lives. When they lose sight of the higher reality and become too 
involved in the “here and now,” it is not the result of incapacity, 
but a kind of deliberate blindness on their parts which over and 
over again involves them in defeat. The universe is not un- 
sympathetic to man, but it is demanding. It requires a kind of 
spiritual and intellectual discipline and the refusal to exercise 
this results in blind self-indulgence and defeat. Through all of 
his books runs the thread of this idea. 


— How complicate 

The discipline of man, 
Compelling him to choose himself 
His pre-appointed pain. 


Chronologically Mann’s development is intensely interesting. 
From his earliest work he demonstrates an increasing awareness, 
an increasing acuteness and an increasing skill which coincide 
with his greater maturity. This development seems a steady and 
constant growth through the Joseph books which are so to speak, 
the climax of his literary career. All through the Joseph cycle 
one feels an intellectual and spiritual maturity consonant with 
a high degree of artistic skill. They are an exquisite whole, the 
form and content so inextricably mingled that it is nonsense to 
talk of the “what” and the “how.” They are part of each other 
and make meaningful Proust's remark that “style is not a ques- 
tion of technique but of vision.” 

But surely Mann’s vision was darkened by the events in the 
world about him. He no longer felt sure “of the preponderant 
influence of the individual destiny upon the general force of 
circumstances.” The relationship between this world and the 
world of the spirit, man’s capacity to deal with this world by the 
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light, however flickering and ineffectual, from that other world, 
these assurances seem to have been dashed and the whole uni- 
verse took on a bewildering and nightmarish quality —a mad 
swing between extremes of light and dark, life and death, good 
and evil. The Devil describes Hell itself in these terms — the 
hottest and the coldest, the brightest and the darkest, no stops 
between extremes. Over the world of Dr. Faustus hangs a doom 
— a sense of the irrationality of the universe, a kind of shunning 
of the light that one is inclined to attribute to the mounting 
horror of the world of the late thirties and forties. In Dr. Faustus 
evil has ceased to be an individual characteristic, a quality in 
human beings to be understood and dealt with. It has become 
a monstrous abstraction beyond the meager powers of individual 
men. Leverkuhn’s morbid ideas are beyond his power to control. 
Herr Settembrini once said that 


lunacy undoubtedly in many cases meant the kind of self-abandon- 
ment which was the refuge of a weak nature against extreme distress, 
a defense against such overwhelming blows of destiny as it felt itself 
when in its right mind, unable to cope with. But almost anybody 
might get in that state; and he, Settembrini, had held more than one 
lunatic to temporary self-control, simply by opposing to his hum- 
buggery an air of inexorable reason. 


There is no such “inexorable reason” to save Leverkuhn — nor 
does humbuggery seem to be the word for what he experiences. 
Those themes which preoccupy Mann in his earlier books seem 
to be taken out of the rational and human sphere and amplified 
by abstraction to something beyond human capacity. The light 
and the love in Joseph’s world are drowned out by darkness and 
hostility in Leverkuhn’s. 

Thomas Mann’s last book was Felix Krull. It seems he began 
it many years ago, dropped it and then took it up again during 
the last years of his life. It is impossible to say where he began 
and where he left off. The book has the same kind of charm 
which we associate with all Mann’s books, his mannerisms, his 
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unique style. But it lacks the richness of his other novels, those 
layers of meaning, those elaborations of relationships, those 
subtle qualifications. Felix Krull himself is a kind of caricature 
of Joseph. He has the charm and sweetness, the desire to please. 
He has the same vices — exhibitionism, a tendency to com- 
placence sometimes amounting to arrogance. He has the same 
need for response from the people about him and the same gifts 
for arousing that response. But he has not the knowledge and 
consciousness of the “blessing” to steady him and give it all 
significance. His need to please others is purely egotistical. His 
ambition to get on is purely materialistic. These traits in Joseph 
are refined and given meaning because they are employed for 
the benefit of a higher power. Joseph is dedicated, spoken for. 
None of his achievements are for himself, but in a kind of part- 
nership with the Highest. 

It is interesting that Mann should have gone back to this 
character — so vivid, so endearing and portrayed him again, but 
this time simply stuffed with sawdust. Krull says, “‘He who really 
loves the world shapes himself to please it.” And the result is a 
kind of monstrosity — not uncommon in the modern world — 
the mechanical charmer, the self-seeking personality boy. Joseph 
shaped himself, not to please the world, but to please the Highest, 
whom he never forgot he was serving and as he shaped himself 
he shaped the Highest too. 

Perhaps history — the history of 1930 and 1940 — destroyed 
Mann’s faith in man. Perhaps age made him question his old 
assurance in man’s capacity for spiritual experience. Perhaps it 
is neither of these, but a desire to point out the road Western 
man is taking today. Implicit in the book is a criticism of the 
mechanical nature of man’s relationships, of our materialistic 
goals and the thin and empty continuity which takes no account 
of the past nor of the world of the spirit which leads into the 
future. But the book lacks enthusiasm. If it is a pointing-out of 
the wrongness of the road, it is a disillusioned one. There is no 
passion, only a kind of cynical hopelessness. We are left at the 
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end of this chronological sequence of Mann's books with a kind 
of doomed helplessness. The horror is gone. There is only an 
empty shell, temporary and joyless. 

One is inclined to turn Mann’s treatment of time against him- 
self, not to distinguish the “now” from the “then.” Those worlds 
of his in which the joy and passion of life are wedded to its sig- 
nificance are present to us and will be present — mere calendar 
dates notwithstanding. Mann’s despair or his hopelessness seem 
temporary. We feel that it was the true Mann — outside of time 
— who said, “For we must ask whether the temporal, the individ- 
ual and the particular get more worth and value from the 
eternal, or the eternal more from the particular and temporal.” 
Present to us always are the worlds of his earlier work with their 
richness and delight. And beyond the chronological sequence — 
outside of time — Mann says, ‘‘For with the world-whole and its 
unity the human being has always and ever to do, whether he 
knows it or not.” 
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THE LOCUST HUNT 


When Fabre took his children locust hunting 
Across the stubby meadows of Provence 

Young Paul was content to capture the large Grey Locust 
Perched like a small bird on the everlastings, 

But little Marie-Pauline preferred honey color 
And searched hopefully for the rich Italian 

With gauzy pink wings and striking carmine legs 
Which liked the mulberry bushes best of all; 

And on these bushes it was she who caught 

In her excited hands the morning's prize, 

A great beauty bearing St. Andrew's cross, 

That martyr’s X, marked on its slender back 

By four white slanted stripes, and further patched 
With rare Greek green like verdigris on bronze. 


How gleefully when they spied one did they scoop 

The delicate captive intoa paper funnel, 

And with what care, approaching tenderness, 

Did father place it in a tiny cage, 

Promising if the children were sharp hunters 

And caught more specimens than he required 

They should have locusts for supper, 

Prepared the Arab way and served with honey; 

It was perhaps a dubious reward 

For Fabre said later, cautiously — they were good, 

But none of us desired to have them again. 
PHILIP MURRAY 
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VISIONS 


Art and magic meet in visions, and part. 
Magicians in the Middle Ages stared 
Into the brightest rays of the sun and saw 
Angels and Devils falling as thick as snowflakes; 
And there were specific conjurers like Cardan, 
Who, from the thin white air of August, 1491, 
Conjured up seven smoky Devils in Greek attire, 
About forty years of age, some ruddy, some pale. 
But magic sets no precedent for art; 
Late Eighteenth Century Angels 
Leaned from tree-tops at high gold noon 
To kiss Blake, freely and uninvited, 
And one day God Himself put His face to the window, 
Not that Blake looked out — God looked in. 
PHILIP MURRAY 


THE VENTRILOQUIST 


Like a long-suffering and impatient mother, 
Professionally tender and cruel, 
Who perpetuates her childhood playing house with dolls, 
He also manipulates his children behind their backs 
And dandles them forever on protective knees. 
Publicly he ignores their weeping for lives of their own, 
Attempts to exorcise their tears with jokes; 
Secretly he tells them he understands, 
Having been once himself an unhappy child, 
And further explaining what a sorrow it is 
To bea man afflicted with many voices. 

PHILIP MURRAY 


BUDDHA 


Buddha sits and smiles to see 
smiling back, the likes of me. 
WALTER LEUBA 
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LE STYLE, C’EST LA FEMME 


Knock-kneed and dignified I see her pass 
promptly each morning on her way to work, 
sober, self-centered, modest, and benign: 

she would be commonplace if she were mine, 
but she is neither mine nor commonplace. 


I always am uncertain of her face 

for she is got up in the height of fashion, 

a comely nosegay of appropriate vesture, 

the very perfume of a poor girl’s dream, 

with every costume suited to the weather 

and every pigment from moonlight to heather, 
shoes, handbag, hat, book, earrings, and umbrella 
matched and contrasted and each new day new. 


Perhaps she has a hundred pairs of shoes 
for two small feet that do not quite agree 
as she walks by compounded, voiding me; 
and yet she does not draw attention. Few 


notice her costly and impeccable style, 

so exquisitely has she each day contrived 
to blend into facsimile distinction, 
without a trace of man-hunt or of sex, 
the vulgar details of extravagance. 


She is a working girl, at heaven knows what, 
and what she earns she wears upon her body, 
proclaiming clearly all her rivals cheap. 


Locked in the closet of this clothes-made vision 
are psychic monsters of illusion; she, 
the whore of a presumptive fantasy, 
has nothing in her but applied perfection. 
In raiment of a disconcerted brain 
she minces out her tragedy of taste, 
self-treasured victim of remorseless waste. 
WALTER LEUBA 
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MUTATIONS 


Out of the womb of night’s repose — 
through the white-thighed dawn — 

the cock-clarion crew him clear 

on trebles of silver sound: 

blew him beyond his father 

and well-laid plans for plowing and planting, 
beyond the subdued circle of his mother 
at work in the kitchen described: 

into a world of spring 

where the waking eye of the East 
winked aflame. 

Morning sped him through the meadow 
swift as fleeting dew, 

sunrise drew him high in an old oak, 
gnarled navel of the round-bellied sky. 
Small as he was, he was 

as tall as the oak he extended, extended 
his heart’s range as wide 


as April’s embryonic love unbended, unbended 
over the hills and far away. 

Surveying fields of faery, 

he reached into a tilted pasture 

aslant Tehuacana Hill 


and held a distance-dwarfed bois d’arc 
in a near-giant hand. 

Opened out and in in turn 

a world of wonder, 

O orotund world, 

strengthening against all aging attempts 
to fix it at a safe middle distance 

not too near and not too far. 

He caught the earthy rhythm, 

a variable world made constant 

by change miraculous, 
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saw immediacy in magnified patterns 
of rough-grained bark, 
vision in folded fields 
and imagined valleys, 
in folded fields and far away. 
ROBERT MEREDITH 


WHICH DOOR? WHICH DOOR? 


Here every bottle cries O drink me quickly; 
The leaves are shaped like arrow points, the eye 
Befurred with drugs looks around only thickly; 
The Rabbit mutters it is time to die. 


Innocent Alice in this queasy mirror 

Displays the breastworks of a Minoan jade; 
Everything one can hear will mock the hearer, 
Everything one can make will be unmade. 


The Rabbit mutters and the night arises; 
It must have been the wrong hole after all, 
Certainly this one holds no nice surprises, 
Only the consequences of the fall. 
WILLIAM DICKEY 


PATRIMONY 


The statuesque people were shrilling bright — 
Hard as the rock in a mountain head. 

This was the valley of whirling knives. 

Here was the stone for the chisel bred. 

Now like the gods we would blaze in our lives, 
And splinter the gloom by the idols shed. 


The foe led a beast with a bellowing mouth. 

The sting of its blackness was mist on the bone. 

But we grappled at noonside the thick web of dark, 
Till the gold of our fire in bare heaven shone. 
Then centuries circled the eagle’s mark, 

And the statuesque people were changed to stone. 
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Here in the ruins where roses shake, 
Time is adrift and the sunshine pure. 
Statue and briar and blossoms thresh, 
Sea wind and fragrance and cries obscure. 
Leaf, you are veined of a marble flesh 
Carving the light that the sun endure. 
LINCOLN FITZELL 


VALVINS 
by Paul Valéry 


If you would disentwine the forest that gives you airy 


lightness, you must melt in the leaves, — if you are 
within the fluidum forever literary 

dragging some suns, hung ardent and bizarre, 

along that white of thigh the slow Seine caresses, 
adumbrate afternoon, the sung and celebrated, 

while the great wood stands, steeping long low tresses, 
mingling its veil in summer's mids* belated. 


But always near to you let the silence presage 
a giving to the many-voiced, the bird-filled azure 
out of some volume the sparse shade of a page 


trembling like that veil and vagabonding sure 
on the flaky flesh immense of the vast green waves that lie 
midmost the Seine’s long look, half open to the sky. 


Translated by HERMAN SALINGER 
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I stood in a place I had stood before 
And did not know it. 

I walked a path I had walked before 
And found it strange. 

I felt a pain I had felt before 

And thought it new. 


Then I looked at a face I had loved before 
And I remembered. 

Time is a pool, not a river. 

There are no fresh tears — 

Only the gathered salt of all the years. 


WINIFRED REITER 


THE TENNIS PLAYER 


His racket beat against the cliffs of heaven; 
ball after ball burst in supernal smoke; 

he hurled the power to kill, to be forgiven; 
air was a sheaf of atoms that he woke. 


The lines he raced were boundaries of the sun, 
and where he crossed a thunderous image burned; 
the net was choir, the clay a subject land; 

his fingers taught the galaxies to shine. 


Along his arm the purest mercy flowed, 
to sanction virtue of the sharp return, 
to end his enemy with quickest blow. 


GEORGE ABBE 
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DISTRIBUTION OF VEGETATIVE ZONES 
IN NEW MEXICO 





Edward F. Castetter 


THE VEGETATION 
OF NEW MEXICO' 


EW MExiICco is the fourth largest state in the union; 

it has a total of 121,666 square miles and within its con- 

fines are tremendous variations in topography and 
physiography. Thus the elevation ranges from 2,850 feet at the 
point where the Pecos River crosses the southern border of the 
state into Texas, to 13,160 feet atop Wheeler Peak in the Sangre 
de Cristo Range. The state has no natural boundaries. Roughly 
and basically it consists of a high arched plateau, the axis of the 
arch being near the middle and running north to south. This 
plateau is about 7,000 feet above sea level at its highest point on 
the northern boundary line and drops to an average of about 
3,500 feet at its southern end. Rising from the plateau are numer- 
ous mountain ranges of two well-defined types — first, great high 
mountain masses that consist of numerous associated ridges more 
or less densely covered with forests and woodland; second, nar- 
row, rocky, more or less isolated, desert mountains or ridges that 


support only a scattering of trees, if indeed any at all, and a scanty 


covering of shrubs, undershrubs, forbs,? and grasses. Almost all 
the main ranges have a north-south axis. Among these are seem- 
ingly level plains that are independent of each other, at various 
altitudes, the Estancia Valley and the San Augustine Plains being 
typical examples. On the eastern side of the state the mountains 
and mesas gradually subside into that wide expanse known as 
the Llano Estacado or Staked Plains. 

Many of the physiographic features of the state, both of sculp- 
ture and deposition, are the result of wind action. Some of the 


* Delivered as the third annual research lecture at the University of New Mexico, 
April 13, 1956. 
* A forb is an herbaceous plant that is neither a grass nor a sedge. 
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interesting and characteristic features are the extensive white 
gypsum sands lying west of Alamogordo in the Tularosa Basin, 
the broad expanses of quartz sand dunes such as those seen from 
Orogrande south to the Texas line, and the Mescalero Sands and 
other sand dune areas in the eastern part of the state. The large 
lava flows, owing to their hardness and consequent resistance to 
erosion, have done much to modify the relief features. 

The river valleys are narrow and are frequently confined en- 
tirely to the river channels or cut their way by means of box 
canyons through mountains and mesas. The two largest rivers, 
the Rio Grande and the Rio Pecos, run entirely or almost the 
length of the state from north to south. The San Juan, San Fran- 
cisco, and Gila rivers flow westward into Arizona, whereas the 
rivers of the northeastern part of the state, such as the Cimarron 
and Canadian, flow eastward out of the state. The rivers have 
few permanent tributaries in relation to the size of their drain- 
age areas. 

The climate of New Mexico is as variable as its topography. 
The temperature ranges from a maximum of about 110° F, in 
the southern part of the state to the highest mountain peaks in 
the northern part of the state where there is rarely a frostless 
night during the year, and where snowbanks remain, in pro- 
tected places, throughout the summer. Likewise, precipitation 
varies greatly, ranging from about 8 inches in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley to 45 inches in the high mountain country east 
of Costilla at the northern border of the state. 

The seasonal influence of precipitation is important in rela- 
tion to vegetation. Although total annual precipitation does 
much to determine the types of vegetative cover inf a given area, 
the time of year in which such precipitation occurs is of almost 
equal influence. Thus the amount of precipitation that falls 
within the period April 1 to September go varies from 75 per cent 
in the northeastern sector of the state to 58 per cent in the west- 
ern part of Grant County. 
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As one goes from south to north in the state, the annual mean 
temperature drop is 1.5° to 2° F. for each degree of latitude; and 
for each degree of latitude there is a lag of four days in the spring 
emergence of vegetable and animal life. 

Then, too, for every rise of 1,000 feet in elevation there is a 
decrease of 3.3° F. in mean annual temperature, and this pro- 
duces a lag of 10 days in seasonal biological advance for each rise 
of 1,000 feet elevation. The greatest length of the state from 
south to north is 369 miles and this latitudinal influence on 
temperature is equivalent to approximately 1,400 feet rise in 
elevation. 

As might well be expected, the marked variations in elevation, 
physiography, topography, drainage, temperature, precipitation, 
and evaporation, as well as soil conditions, are responsible for the 
pronounced diversity in the vegetation of the state. Nevertheless, 
this vegetation is so uniform in distribution as to take the ex- 
pression of definite zones or bands, and these are correlated with 
the factors mentioned. 

An airplane view of New Mexico reveals three great types of 
vegetative cover: forest, shrub, and grassland. Yet a closer 
scrutiny of these three discloses that each is composed of strik- 
ingly different plant and animal communities. The major types 
of vegetation, together with their associated animal life, are 
designated as biomes. A biome is the major category in the class- 
ification of communities; the most inclusive recognized aggrega- 
tion of interdependent living things, both plant and animal, in 
and with their environment. However, only the plant life of 
each biome will be discussed here. Biomes are easily recognized 
on the basis of life form, such as tree, shrub, grass, etc. Thus we 
have on the North American continent the deciduous forest 
biome, the coniferous forest biome, the tundra biome, the prairie 
biome, and the desert shrub biome. 

In the interest of clarity it is important to explain another 
concept, namely the climax. Neither in geology nor in biology is 
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there any such thing as “the everlasting hills.” Vegetation must 
be viewed not in terms of its present composition, but rather in 
terms of its historic and biological development. When, histori- 
cally, a geographic area reaches the point where it is for the first 
time capable of supporting life of any kind, the first plants to 
come in usually are lichens. Over the centuries this pioneer 
vegetation is gradually replaced by successional stages of vegeta- 
tion that involve increasingly higher forms of plant life until 
eventually the climax community or association is reached. A 
climax may be defined as the final or stable type of community, 
the highest type of vegetation possible in a particular climate. 
It always consists of the most mesophytic vegetation® that an area 
will support continuously. These units of vast extent and perma- 
nence are the product of, and are controlled by, climate. In other 
words, a climax is the direct expression of the existing climate 
in an area; climate is the cause, a climax is the effect. A climax 
has developed over a long period of time in response to the exist- 
ing climate, but if the climate changes the nature of the climax 
will change. Vegetation responds to very small, long-time changes 
in climate that not even instruments may record. 

Before the advent of civilized man, nearly the whole area of 
each climax was occupied by the dominant (controlling, rather 
than conspicuous) species. Any climax has within its confines 
numerous but relatively small and scattered portions in which 
primary succession is taking place, such as in areas of water, 
dune sand, or rock. Also, it contains local disturbed areas 
wrought by such things as fire, avalanche, logging, or grazing 
misuse. In any case these areas are gradually developing toward 
the climax vegetation. Thus, each climax consists not only of the 
stable areas that represent its original mass, but also of all con- 
tained successional stages regardless of the kind or stage of 
development. 


* Mesophytic vegetation is comprised of plants that grow under medium conditions 
of atmospheric and soil moisture as contrasted with desert plants and aquatic 
plants. 
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DESERT GRASSLAND ASSOCIATION, The grassland biome oc- 
cupies a large part of New Mexico. The biome has two sub- 
divisions, desert plains grassland and mixed grassland or mixed 
prairie, each of which will be referred to henceforth as an asso- 
ciation. Neither this nor any other association found within the 
state is limited to New Mexico; each extends far beyond the 
borders of the state in several directions. 

The geographic limit of the desert grassland association in 
New Mexico is controversial, and any delimitation of its borders 
would not meet with universal approval. Nevertheless, it is 
important at the outset to define the conception of desert plains 
grassland in the state as here employed. 

It appears mandatory to determine the geographical limits of 
desert grassland in terms of the limits of its dominant grass 
species, although, in doing so, the distributional limits of some 
of its important forbs, half-shrubs, and shrubs must not be ig- 
nored. It is widely recognized that the most noteworthy char- 
acteristic of this association in New Mexico is the occurrence 
throughout of the climax dominant, black grama grass (Boute- 
loua eriopoda), and its codominant tobosa grass (Hilaria mutica). 
Thus, only those areas in which black grama or tobosa grass are, 
or have been, the dominant species will be regarded as desert 
grassland. Viewed on this basis, the desert grassland association 
in New Mexico sweeps as a broad, almost unbroken band, except 
for mountain areas, across the southern part of the state, with 
long tonguelike extensions northward into the major river val- 
leys and into the Tularosa Basin. 

In altitude, the association ranges from 2,850 feet at the point 
where the Pecos River crosses the state line into Texas to approx- 
imately 5,500 feet, although this higher limit varies somewhat 
in different parts of the state. 

Most of us, in traveling over much of this desert grassland 


area today, would be amazed to hear it referred to as grassland, 
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since its most striking characteristic, particularly at lower levels, 
is not the grass cover but the heavy stands of creosote bush 
(Larrea tridentata), mesquite (Prosopis juliflora), tarbush (Flou- 
rensia cernua), Mexican tea (Ephedra trifurca), and other shrubs 
that intermittently sweep across the entire association. In fact, 
so deceiving are these stands, which simulate desert, that a few 
investigators have interpreted the desert grassland association 
as desert shrub climax. However, investigations within recent 
years by Clements, Gardner, Whitfield and Beutner, Whitfield 
and Anderson, Campbell, and others have clearly revealed that 
this area originally was predominantly grass-covered and that 
the heavy disclimax shrub cover is largely a historic development. 
Continuous misuse of the grassland has disturbed the climactic 


balance of the vegetation to the advantage of these shrubs to so 
marked a degree that their control of much of the area appears 
to be complete, and perhaps permanent. It appears that orig- 
inally the major portion of the desert grassland was dotted with 
islands of desert shrubs on such areas as rocky or gravelly knolls 
and hills, bluffs, talus slopes, and stretches of sand — in other 


words, on those sites where the grasses were unable to compete 
successfully with shrubs. 

The fact that the area was occupied by man at an early period 
and the climate favored the development of grazing as the major 
yearlong industry, in addition to the frequency of drought, has 
resulted in pronounced deterioration of the original grass cover. 
In such range deterioration, the perennial grasses have gradually 
been replaced, especially in the drier areas, by summer societies 
of annual species of grasses such as the gramas and the three- 
awns, as well as forbs, 

The plains that border the Rio Grande in southern New Mex- 
ico support more shrub cover than is found in the higher plains 
of the central and northern parts of the state, although the latter 
region is more elevated, somewhat colder, and is visited by higher 
precipitation. This lower sector of the Rio Grande is bordered 
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by a belt of shrub, dominated chiefly by creosote bush, approx- 
imately to the junction of the Rio Grande with the Rio Puerco. 

On the basis of published descriptions of early travelers and 
long-time residents, both Gardner and Dittmer have made a very 
plausible case that in the Rio Grande sector of the desert grass- 
land in New Mexico at least, the grass cover has markedly de- 
creased and shrubs have greatly increased within the last century 
or less; moreover, Gardner has never observed in the present 
vegetation so much as a good cover of grass in areas where shrubs 
ever approach dominance. He is of the opinion that, in their 
original condition, the tablelands bordering the Rio Grande 
were generally grass-covered, with scattered shrubs in the grass- 
land. In this connection, Johnson has reported that, in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley of New Mexico, shrubs are now in possession 
of sites where black grama was cut and baled for hay within the 
memory of living residents. 

Gardner, Campbell, and others, in studying successional stages 
on misused ranges in New Mexico, have concluded that, under 
protection from grazing, such stages eventually will terminate 
in climax desert grassland vegetation. However, it is obvious to 
those familiar with successional processes that, owing to the arid 
climate and other factors, stages in secondary succession leading 
eventually to the re-establishment of climax vegetation on deter- 
iorated areas are indeed very slow to develop, even under the 
most favorable conditions, as compared with the situation in 
belts of higher precipitation. This is especially true in localities 
where relatively pure stands of desert shrub constitute the 
present cover. 

From the standpoint of practical average present-day manage- 
ment of rangelands, the ultimate re-establishment of climax 
desert grassland vegetation on ranges now covered with stands 


of creosote, mesquite, tarbush, etc. is rarely to be expected. The 


present extensive shrub cover on desert grassland apparently has 
not only come to stay; these and other unpalatable shrubs will 
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continue to take over more and more desert grassland. This 
gloomy prospect appears to be inevitable unless a marked change 
takes place in the management of much of our range land. 

Although there exists a basic uniformity in the vegetative cover 
throughout the desert grassland in the state, certain noteworthy 
variations, known as faciations, do occur, especially in relation 
to differential temperature and annual and seasonal precipita- 
tion. It definitely would be worth while to discuss these faciations 
as well as the vegetation of such specialized areas as the lava flows, 
the sand dune areas, the white gypsum sands near Alamogordo, 
or the river valleys. However, the limitation of space forbids any 
excursions into these subjects, interesting as they be. 

The most characteristic species of grass in the desert grassland 
are black grama, normally occupying the uplands, and tobosa 
grass, more commonly found in swales and flat drainageways. 
With these are associated several other important codominants 
including several dropseeds, especially sand dropseed (Sporo- 
bolus cryptandrus) and mesa dropseed (S. flexuosus), bush muhly 
or hoe grass (Muhlenbergia porteri), blue grama (Bouteloua 
gracilis), plains bristlegrass (Setaria macrostachya), several three- 
awns (Aristida), small amounts of burro grass (Scleropogon 
brevifolius), vine-mesquite grass (Panicum obtusum), cane beard- 
grass (Andropogon barbinodis), poverty three-awn (Aristida 
divaricata), and cottongrass (Trichachne californica). In moist 
areas such as swales and draws, alkali sacaton (Sporobolus air- 
oides) and big sacaton (S. wrightit) are locally very common. 

The chief herbaceous perennial associates in the desert grass- 
land are desert zinnia (Zinnia grandiflora and Z. pumila), desert 
marigold (Baileya multiradiata), hog or rat potato (Hoffman- 
seggia spp.), dove weed (Croton texensis), globe mallow (Sphaer- 
alcea spp.), loco weed (Astragalus spp.), silver nightshade 


(Solanum elaeagnifolium), paper flower (Psilostrophe tagetina), 


filaree (Erodium cicutarium), spectacle pod (Dithyrea wislizent), 
stickleaf (Mentzelia spp.), and others. The most conspicuous 
annuals in the association are spiderling (Boerhavia spp.), Tide- 
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stromia spp., wild buckwheat (Eriogonum spp.), annual three- 
awn (Aristida adscensionis), and annual grama grasses. The most 


characteristic shrubs and half-shrubs are creosote bush, mesquite, 


the New Mexico state flower (Yucca elata), desert sumac (Rhus 
microphylla), allthorn (Koeberlinia spinosa), tarbush, lotebush 
(Condalia spp.), Mexican tea, snakeweed (Gutierrezia spp.), 
Acacia spp., Mimosa spp., and various cacti, such as barrel cactus 
or bisnaga (Ferocactus wislizenii), Echinomastus intertextus, 
Thelocactus uncinatus, Turk’s head (Echinocactus horizonthal- 
onius), pencil cactus (Opuntia leptocaulis), Engelmann’s prickly 
pear (O. engelmannit), O. macrocentra, two chollas, O. imbricata 
and O. spinosior, Texas rainbow (Echinocereus dasyacanthus) 
and, in the southwestern corner of the state, the true rainbow 
cactus (E. rigidissimus). 

At higher elevations, particularly on ridges, hills, and low 
mountain areas in the association, the range supports several 
species of plants not, or only sporadically, represented at the 
lower levels. ‘Those species of grass already presented as char- 
acteristic of desert grassland usually become less abundant as 
elevation increases, whereas others here become more prominent 
in the composition, the most important of these being increasing 
amounts of blue grama, hairy grama (Bouteloua hirsuta), side- 
oats grama (B. curtipendula), and in some areas galleta grass 
(Hilaria jamesii). The important new shrubs and half shrubs are 
Apache plume (Fallugia paradoxa), hedgehog cactus (Echino- 
cereus spp.), ocotillo (Fouquieria splendens), sotol, century plant 
(Agave spp.), mountain mahogany (Cercocarpus spp.), and datil 
(Y. baccata). In some areas, especially on rocky, gravelly, or sandy 
ridges and foothills, stands of beargrass (Nolina) sometimes are 
found associated with scrub oak. 


MIXED PRAIRIE OR MIXED GRASSLAND ASSOCIATION. This 
association derives its name from the fact that the climax compo 
sition consists of both mid grasses and short grasses in more or 
less equal amounts. It is closest to the true prairie of midwestern 
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United States, as the mid grasses of the mixed grassland are also 
those of the true prairie. However, the annual precipitation of 
the two is very different, that of the mixed prairie being 10 to 15, 
inches less than that of the true prairie of midwestern United 
States. 

In New Mexico, the mixed prairie association covers the typi- 
cal rolling grassland plains of the lower elevations in the 
northern, central, and eastern portions of the state, with occa- 
sional extensions at somewhat higher elevations into the southern 
portions; it covers a much larger area than does any of the other 
associations. 

A semiarid climate prevails throughout the mixed grassland, 
and annual precipitation varies from about g inches in portions 
of San Juan County in the northwestern corner to 18 inches 
along portions of the eastern boundary of the state. The summer 
precipitation (April 1 — September go) varies from 76 per cent of 
the annual total in the northeastern counties to 61 per cent in 
the northwestern sector. 

Although the general physiography and vegetative character 
of the mixed prairie in the state are sufficiently uniform to im- 
part to the area a fundamental unity, nevertheless climatic, topo- 
graphic, and soil factors are responsible for significant differences 
in vegetative composition in different portions of the association. 

Throughout the association, in all communities, blue grama 
grass is the climax dominant and with it are associated several 
codominants in a variety of combinations, the most widespread 
of these being galleta grass. In places, particularly on sandy flats, 
gravelly ridges, and rocky hillsides, hairy grama may equal or 
occasionally exceed blue grama in abundance. Also, side-oats 
grama is often an important component, particularly on many 
sandy soils, gravelly plains and slopes, and in low areas — such 
distribution revealing its postclimax nature. In places, vine- 
mesquite grass is often rather common in association with blue 
grama, usually although not always in the lower spots. On sandy 
loams and sandhills, little bluestem (Andropogon scoparius) is a 
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common associate and with it are often to be found sand blue- 
stem (A. hallii) and Indian grass (Sorghastrum nutans). In low 
saline areas, stands of alkali sacaton are common, in places de- 
veloping pure stands and, along the larger draws and ephemeral 
creeks, more particularly in the more southerly stretches of the 
association, expanses of big sacaton are to be seen. 

The most common herbaceous plants in the association are 
stickleaf (Mentzelia spp.), thistle (Cirsium spp.), loco weed (Astra- 
galus spp.), milkweed, blazing star (Liatris punctata), prairie 
clover (Petalostemum spp.), milkwort (Polygala alba), and 
slender scurfpea (Psoralea tenuiflora) which in the eastern part 
of the state is exceedingly abundant. 


The most characteristic shrubs and half-shrubs of the associ- 
ation are snakeweed (Gutierrezia spp.), rabbit brush (Chryso- 


thamnus spp.), and soapweed (Yucca glauca), mesquite in the 
more southerly stretches; beargrass, particularly on limestone 
and sandstone ridges and hills; saltbush (several species, but espe- 
cially Atriplex canescens), and on level or depressed saline areas, 
greasewood (Sarcobatus vermiculatus), and winter fat (Eurotia 
lanata). In the eastern part of the state Mimosa borealis is very 
common. Certain cacti abound in the grassland and on slopes 
and hills as well as often in sandy areas. Most important are 
cholla (O. imbricata), New Mexican prickly pear (O. phaea- 
cantha), O. ballii in the eastern part of the state only, O. hystri- 
cina, O. polyacantha, O. clavata, green pitaya (Echinocereus 
viridiflorus), hedgehog cactus (E. coccineus, E. gonocanthus, and 
E. triglochidiatus). 

On the Staked Plains soapweed and cholla, so common in parts 
of New Mexico, are uncommon except in localities where the 
grasses are unable to compete, such as in sandy, gravelly, broken 
rocky, and disturbed areas. 

Since the more southerly portions of the mixed prairie asso- 
ciation are transitional with northern stretches of desert grass- 
land, such desert grassland species as black grama and bush 
muhly are to be found in these transitional areas of mixed grass- 
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land in limited amounts. This is true in the lower elevations of 
the Canadian River drainage as represented by the general 
‘Tucumcari-Conchas Dam—Logan area which, although geo- 
graphically far removed from the ecotone* region in the eastern 
part of the state, because of its low elevation is also a transitional 
area between the two associations. In these transitional areas, 
blue grama definitely ranks as the dominant species, but with it 
are often found varying amounts of black grama, especially on 
sandy and gravelly soils, and bush muhly, at present confined 
largely to the protection of various shrubs, although unqnpestion- 
ably formerly much more widespread. 

On the rolling plains in the higher rainfall belt of 16 to 18 
inches that spans portions of the eastern border of the state, in- 
cluding the lower Canadian Valley and the general vicinity of 
Tucumcari, another low grass, namely buffalo grass (Buchloé 
dactyloides), enters the association as an important element of 
the composition, As would be expected, blue grama is still the 
dominant climax grass and galleta grass also abounds, but buffalo 
grass may make up from 15 to go per cent of the total 
composition. 


Another modification in the mixed prairie composition is to 


be seen on the rather high plains east and south of the mountain 
ranges in parts of Union, Colfax, Mora, Harding, and San Miguel 
counties. In general these plains are located on the Canadian 
River caprock and below the foothills and high mesas reaching 
north of Las Vegas and east of Raton. Although blue grama here 
continues to be the dominant grass under climax conditions, 
western wheatgrass (Agropyron smithii) enters and becomes the 
chief codominant, making up at least 15 per cent of the composi- 
tion. Galleta grass and Texas timothy (Lycurus phleoides) are 
also important components, and some of the mid grasses already 
mentioned are moderately abundant. In the vicinity of Raton 
several true prairie species are to be found, especially in the 
crevices and malpais. 


* An ecotone is the transition zone between two communities. 
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This same situation holds with little modification over the 
plains and gentle slopes of the upper Rio Grande west, north, 
and immediately south of Taos, portions of the lower Chama 
River drainage, and the Rio Puerco and San Juan river drain- 
ages adjacent to the foothills of the Jemez Mountain chain. 
Several new species appear in the composition in this area: 
needle-and-thread grass (Stipa comata), Indian ricegrass (Oryzop- 
sis hymenoides), prickly poppy (Argemone hispida), spiny salt- 
bush (Atriplex confertifolia), and big sage (Artemisia tridentata). 
The northwestern sector of the state is especially interesting in 
that some elements of its vegetation affiliate it with that of the 
Great Basin of Utah and Nevada. 

As the ranges in the mixed prairie association deteriorate 
under the impact of drought and grazing misuse, a number of 
species of plants increase markedly in the grasslands. Of the 
grasses, species of three-awn, ring muhly (Muhlenbergia torreyt), 
and sand dropseed are most common, while of the shrubs and 
half-shrubs snakeweed, rabbitbrush, spiny saltbush, and big sage 
increase most vigorously. 


Much of the area that formerly supported mixed grassland in 


the north central and parts of the northwestern portions of the 


state are now covered by extensive stands of big sagebrush. In 
the Great Basin country of Utah, Nevada, and western Idaho, 
big sage is regarded as a climax community on large areas of 
fine, light, deep, nonalkaline soil where it is well adapted to both 
climate and soil. Although islands of this sage originally were 
doubtless to be found in the area in New Mexico under discus 
sion, its present abundance and dominance are definite dis 
climax owing to continued misuse of grasslands. Sagebrush has 
characteristically invaded level grassland areas and alluvial fans 
in parts of the mixed prairie, where it has developed solid ex 
tensive stands. Like creosote bush and mesquite in the desert 
grassland association, it has become so firmly entrenched that it 
is now nearly impossible for the original climax vegetation to 


overcome it. In other words, it appears that sagebrush has now 
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come to stay in large areas of the north central and northwestern 
parts of the state. 

In the areas dominated by sagebrush, the most characteristic 
subdominants are spiny saltbush, rabbitbrush, Tetradymia 
spinosa, winterfat, and in some areas Mormon tea (Ephedra 
viridis). Also, in places in the northwestern sector two shrubs, 
cliffrose (Cowania) and Purshia abound, and the most character- 
istic cacti are Sclerocactus whipplei, Opuntia plumbea, and 
Coloradoa mesa-verde. It is worthy of note that cholla reaches its 
northwestern limit about four miles south of Cuba. 


Woodland Biome 


This biome is characterized by small trees usually not more 
than thirty, and at most forty, feet tall. Usually they are well 
spaced, with grassland in the open spaces, but under proper con- 
ditions they are capable of forming a canopy and, therefore, of 
producing a real, although low, forest. Typically these trees 
belong to three genera, the junipers, the pines, and the oaks. 

In its total southwestern distribution, the woodland climax 
has suffered more from climatic desiccation than has any other, 
with the result that probably less than one-fourth of the original 
area covered by the community remains at present in climax 
condition with a closed canopy and proper ground cover, and 
this occurs only at the higher elevations. Over a large part of its 
lower levels, the climax is reduced to a single species of juniper 
that displays the habit of a low shrub. Moreover, this type of 
savanna has been greatly extended within the last three-quarters 
of acentury asa result of drought, grazing misuse, and the scatter- 
ing of juniper seeds by sheep and birds. 

In New Mexico, woodland ranges from about 4,500 to 7,500 
feet elevation, with local variations, of course. Typically, it in- 
habits the foothills and lower parts of the mountains, with a 
rolling to very rough topography, that ranges from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet above the surrounding plains, although it also occupies 
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ridges, knolls, breaks, dissected mesa edges, escarpments, and 
rocky outcrops. 

The average annual precipitation rate in the woodland biome 
ranges from 13 to 20 inches. An annual fall of as little as 10 to 12 
inches supports no trees except widely spaced junipers. 

It is an interesting question as to what prevents the encroach- 
ment of woodland into the grassland associations, and several 
attempts have been made to solve this problem. Thus, Woodin 
and Lindsey, in a study of woodland in New Mexico east of the 
Continental Divide, concluded that differences in mean tem- 
perature during the growing season as well as differences in 
latitude are unimportant compared with the influence of precipi- 
tation in the distribution of woodland. Pearson, working on the 
factors that control the distribution of forest types in the San 
Francisco Mountains of Arizona, concluded that deficient mois- 
ture is the limiting factor in the encroachment of pifion-juniper 
woodland upon the desert, and that low temperature is the factor 
inhibiting its ascent into the ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa) 
community where moisture conditions are more favorable. 
Other workers have also studied this problem from the stand- 
point of temperature and precipitation and there is not complete 
agreement among them. 

While precipitation and temperature are important factors, 
most investigators have ignored another highly important fac- 
tor, namely competition, which in essence may be said to con- 
stitute competition for soil moisture. In grassland, the soil is 
usually fine and the root systems are distributed largely within 
the upper few inches to a foot of soil; therefore, precipitation is 
utilized before it has an opportunity to penetrate deeply. It is 
not only very difficult for juniper and pifion seedlings to become 
established in soil that contains such an extensive network of 
grass roots which utilize all the moisture, but roots of these tree 
species characteristically penetrate deeply into the soil and thus 
require deep moisture that is not available in grassland. On 
rocky and gravelly knolls, for example, grasses are much less able 
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to compete, the moisture penetrates more deeply, and pifion and 
juniper seedlings are better able to become established. 

In New Mexico, it is well known that heavy grazing in wood- 
land invariably results in denser stands of trees; also, that within 
the last three-quarters of a century misuse of grassland has re- 
sulted in the extension of junipers into adjacent desert grassland 
and mixed grassland, There is an old saying in the Southwest 
to the effect that cattle are the best friends the forests have. This 
means that as grasslands adjacent to woodland become misused, 
competition from grasses is reduced and the woodland species 
gradually encroach upon the grassland. 

Throughout New Mexico the vegetative composition of wood- 
land varies considerably in relation to annual precipitation, 
temperature, altitude, latitude, rate of evaporation, and perhaps 
seasonal distribution of rainfall. 

Woodland usually consists of one-seed juniper (Juniperus 
monosperma) and pifion pine (Pinus edulis), sometimes with 
more or less oak (Quercus spp.), and carries an understory of 
grassland and forbs and a scattering of shrubs. However, other 
species of juniper and pine, as well as a variety of shrubs, enter 
the biome as the altitude and the latitude change. Juniper char- 
acteristically exceeds pine in abundance and cover over most of 
the woodland association and, in some areas, particularly lower 
elevations, pinon may be entirely lacking. Only at the highest 
elevations is the pattern reversed, giving a higher ratio to pifion 
over juniper. 

In addition to one-seed juniper and pifion pine, the basic com- 
ponents of woodland in most of the state, Rocky Mountain 
juniper (J. scopulorum) enters at about 6,000 feet elevation or 
its latitudinal equivalent throughout much of the state; more- 
over, Utah juniper (J. osteosperma), limited largely to the 
western part of the state, is sometimes associated with one-seed 
juniper or pinon. Then, too, alligator juniper (J. deppeana) is 
common with one-seed juniper in the mountain areas of the 


southern and western parts of the state, being heaviest west of 
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the Continental Divide with major concentration in the Gila 
National Forest, where in places it assumes the dominant role 
in the composition. In the southwestern part of the state another 
species of pine, the Mexican pifion (P. cembroides) is a woodland 
component. 

In woodland a number of species of oak often are to be found 
in various combinations with juniper and pifion; in places the 
oaks may form solid stands of their own. Most common of these 
are wavyleaf oak (Q. undulata), Arizona white oak (Q. arizonica), 
Emory oak (Q. emoryi), gray oak (Q. grisea), shrub live oak (Q. 
turbinella), and Gambel oak (Q. gambelii). Some of these oak 
species reproduce extensively by sprouts from underground 
branches, forming dense thickets. 

Associated with juniper, pifion, and oak in the woodland 
biome are a number of species of shrubs such as big sagebrush 
in the north central and northwestern parts of the state only, 
mountain mahogany (Cercocarpus spp.), barberry (Berberis 
spp.), ash (Fraxinus spp.), serviceberry (Amelanchier spp.), mock 
orange (Philadelphus microphyllus), skunk bush (Rhus trilo- 
bata), scarlet sumac (Rhus glabra), Fendlera, Apache plume 
(Fallugia paradoxa), New Mexico privet (Forestiera neomex- 
icana), soapweed (Y. glauca), datil (Y. baccata), beargrass, and 
cholla. In places mesquite is common as an associate of one-seed 
janiper. In the southern part of the state, others such as desert 
sumac (R. microphylla), Mearn’s sumac (R. choriophylla) 
Schott’s yucca (Y. schottii), mescal or century plant, buckbrush 
(Ceanothus spp.), manzanita (Arctostaphylos pungens), and 
madron (Arbutus texana) in the Guadalupe Mountain area only, 
are common components of woodland vegetation. 

One of the most common woodland forbs is Indian paintbrush 
(Castilleja integra); others are globe mallow (Sphaeralcea spp.), 
Gaura neomexicana, ragweed, rubber plant (Hymenoxys spp.), 
and aster. 

Much of the juniper-pifion woodland consists of rocky soil on 


which grasses are poorly developed. The common woodland 
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grasses are chiefly those of the mixed prairie, but with the addi- 
tion of others. The main species is blue grama which is usually 
dominant in the open parks and valleys, although in places it is 
accompanied by considerable amounts of hairy grama, side-oats, 
and galleta. Others are June grass (Koeleria cristata), sandhill 
muhly (Muhlenbergia pungens), spike muhly (M. wrightit), bull- 
grass (M. emersleyi), deergrass (M. rigens), several three-awns, 
sand dropseed, black dropseed (Sporobolus interruptus), Arizona 
fescue (Festuca arizonica), and in the northern part of the state 
western wheat. In the west-central and northwestern sectors In- 
dian ricegrass is scattered in the lower levels of the juniper- 
pifion belt. 


Coniferous Forest Biome 


The coniferous forest in the Rocky Mountains has two sub- 
divisions, the Petran subalpine and Petran montane. Contrary 
to the procedure followed thus far of beginning with the lowest 
elevations and working upward, the plan now will be reversed, 
and the higher of the two, the Petran subalpine, will be presented 
first. 


PETRAN SUBALPINE FOREST ASSOCIATION. In New Mexico, 
the Petran subalpine reaches from timberline down to the upper 


limit of the ponderosa pine-Douglas fir forest. It includes stands 


of spruce, fir, and aspen, open grassy slopes, small parks, and wet 
mountain meadows. Elevations range from about 8,500 to 12,000 
feet with considerable variation attributable to exposure. This 
association covers approximately 4,000 square miles, the major 
portion of it lying in the Sangre de Cristo Range extending from 
just north of the Colorado state line to a point opposite Santa Fe. 
Less extensive stands are found in the other larger mountain 
masses of the state. 

The two dominant species in the plant composition of the 
Petran subalpine forest are Engelmann spruce (Picea engel- 
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mannii) and subalpine fir (A bies lasiocarpa). Associated conifer- 
ous species are foxtail or bristlecone pine (Pinus aristata), blue 
spruce (Picea pungens) and locally small amounts of white fir 
(Abies concolor) and Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii). Also, 
there is a scattering of Rocky Mountain maple (Acer glabrum), 
thinleaf alder (Alnus tenuifolia), and Bebb willow (Salix beb- 
biana), the last two along streams or in moist meadows. Although 
the climax vegetation is made up of stands of spruce-fir with as- 
sociated conifer species of less importance, subclimax commu- 
nities also occur, the most important being aspen (Populus 
tremuloides) and subalpine grasslands. 

Owing to shade and heavy acid-forming litter, the shrubby 
and herbaceous understory in the spruce-fir community is 
sparsely developed and is dominated particularly by blueberry 
(Vaccinium oreophilum), kinnikinnick (Arctostaphylos uva- 
ursi), box myrtle (Pachystima myrsinites), red elderberry (Sam- 
bucus racemosa), russet buffaloberry (Shepherdia canadensis), 
currant (Ribes spp.), Oregon grape (Berberis repens), prostrate 
juniper (Juniperus communis), pigeonbush or black-fruited 
honeysuckle (Lonicera involucrata), and shrubby cinquefoil 
(Potentilla fruticosa). 

Of the herbaceous species, the most common are hellebore 
or “skunk cabbage” (Veratrum californicum), green gentian 
(Swertia spp.), blue columbine (Aquilegia caerulea), larkspur 
(Delphinium spp.), monkshood (Aconitum columbianum), 
beardtongue (Penstemon spp.), lousewort (Pedicularis spp.), 
baneberry (Actaea arguta), violet (Viola spp.), and Jacob's ladder 
(Polemonium spp.). 

In New Mexico, seral® stages that break the general climax 
forest aspect are common. Not only do extensive areas of sub- 
climax exist, but the subclimax communities are often more ex- 
tensive than the climaxes. Much of this subclimax is attributable 
to the fact that the Indians and early settlers burned large 


* A sere consists of a series of communities that follow one another in time and 
lead ultimately to a recognized type of climax. 
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forested areas in the hope that stands of grass would appear. In 
the state there occur large areas of aspen which, usually coming 
in on areas that have burned, constitute a common subclimax 
community in the Petran subalpine association. It is difficult to 
find in New Mexico or in the Rocky Mountains an aspen tree 
that is more than one hundred years old. Exceedingly intolerant 
of shade, aspens are shallow rooted, prolific seed producers, and 
although reproduction is largely by suckers, seedlings are rela- 
tively rare. The species reproduces vigorously on burned forest 
areas and forms a protective canopy for the more shade-tolerant 
spruce-fir reproduction. Aspens do not do well at the highest 
levels in this association, their place usually being taken by 
grassland. 

The less dense shade together with the non-acid forming 
humus in aspen groves, as compared with spruce-fir stands, allows 
the development of a luxurious shrub and herbaceous under- 
story, where mixed societies of grasses and forbs sometimes attain 
a striking development. The characteristic shrubs in the aspen 
community, in addition to those mentioned for the spruce-fir 
community, are snowberry (Symphoriocarpus spp.), chokecherry 
(Prunus spp.), raspberry (Rubus spp.), and rose (Rosa spp.). The 
additional perennial forbs are bluebell (Campanula spp.), vetch 
(Vicia spp.), figwort (Scrophularia spp.), strawberry (Fragaria 
spp.), horsemint (Monarda menthaefolia), geranium (Geranium 
spp.), and red columbine (Aquilegia elegantula), with smaller 
amounts of yarrow (Achillea lanulosa), fleabane (Erigeron 
spp.), bedstraw (Galium spp.), golden pea (Thermopsis pine- 
torum), sneezeweed (Helenium spp.), paintbrush (Castilleja 
spp.), meadow rue (Thalictrum fendleri), and golden rod (Soli- 
dago spp.). The most important grasses are mountain brome 
(Bromus marginatus), slender wheatgrass (Agropyron paucti- 
florus), bearded wheatgrass (A. subsecundum), Thurber’s fescue 
(Festuca thurberi), Columbia needle grass (Stipa columbiana), 
alpine timothy (Phleum alpinum), timber oatgrass (Danthonia 
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intermedia), hairgrass (Deschampsia caespitosa), blue wild rye 
(Elymus glaucus), and several species of bluegrass (Poa). 

In the Petran subalpine forest association there is a third, the 
subalpine grassland community. Such grasslands may occur as 
small parklike openings in timber stands, on rolling tablelands 
interspersed with clumps of spruce, or on slopes and ridges that 
have been burned in the past. Although the grass and forb species 
of this community show considerable similarity to those of the 
aspen community, there are some important differences, but 
these will not be discussed here. 


PETRAN MONTANE FOREST ASSOCIATION. In general, the area 
covered by this association in New Mexico ranges from approxi- 
mately 7,000 to 9,500 feet elevation, although each mountain 
mass shows some variation. It covers extensive areas of the state. 
This forest is invariably open, clean, and often grassy, and in 
places such as the Jemez Mountains shows excellent reproduction 
of the dominant tree species, ponderosa pine. It is believed that 
formerly this pine came down lower on the mountain slopes 
than at present and this is undoubtedly true in the Zufii Moun- 
tains, for example, where extensive logging and gross misuse of 
the forest cover has taken place. 

For the major portions of the association in the state, annual 
precipitation ranges from 16 to 22 inches, although some post- 
climax areas with shallow rocky soil that presently support yellow 
pine may have as little as 14 inches. ‘Temperature extremes do 
not so decisively restrict the limits of the growing season as they 
do in the Petran subalpine. 


The dominant species in the Petran montane are ponderosa 
pine, Douglas fir, and white fir. The ponderosa pine-Douglas fir 
community is the climax cover, and either one may occur as a 


single dominant, or the two may grow in mixed stands. In places, 
forests of nearly pure ponderosa pine cover large areas; in others, 
extensive forests of Douglas fir occur, especially on the northern 
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exposures. Also varying amounts of white fir appear in the asso- 
ciation, one of the finest examples in North America being on 
the east slope of the Sandia Mountains, where a beautiful, ex- 
tensive solid stand is to be seen. Of the major dominant conifers, 
ponderosa pine, which abounds at the lower levels of the associa- 
tion, is the most tolerant of dry soil and atmosphere, followed 
by Douglas fir and white fir which are more characteristic of 
higher levels. Still another species of wide range but usually of 
secondary importance is limber pine (Pinus flexilis), although 
it is abundant in such places as the Jemez Mountains and Capillo 
Peak in the Manzano Mountains. Blue spruce is likewise of local 
importance only. Also, aspen occurs in groves at higher levels 
and is usually subclimax in burned areas. 

Ponderosa pine is highly intolerant of shade and, as a result, 
mature and near mature stands usually have a sufficiently open 
canopy to allow the development of a moderately dense and uni- 
form herbaceous understory. In the upper reaches of the associa- 
tion the ground cover affiliates considerably with that of the 
Petran subalpine association, the important shrub additions 
being ocean spray (Holodiscus dumosus), ninebark (Physocarpus 
monogynus), and Jamesia americana. The perennial forbs are 
very similar in the two, and the important additional grasses are 
mountain muhly (Muhlenbergia montana), Arizona fescue, and 
pine dropseed (Blepharoneuron tricholepis). Similarly, the 
ground cover at the lower levels of the Petran montane has much 
in common with that of the upper levels of the woodland biome, 
especially as regards the forbs and grasses. In the southern part 
of the state, however, these lower levels of Petran montane sup- 
port plains lovegrass (Eragrostis intermedia), bullgrass, and small 
amounts of Texas timothy. 

In all forested mountain areas in the state, the usual correla- 
tion between elevation and temperature holds in a general way. 
Moreover, it is widely accepted that latitude is definitely sub- 
ordinate to elevation in determining climatic variation. Studies 
in Arizona by Pearson, supported with little variation by Shreve’s 
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investigations, show the mean temperature gradient from King- 
man (3,300 ft.) to timberline on the San Francisco Mountains 
(11,500 ft.) to be 3.68° F. for each 1,000 feet. However, the fall in 
temperature was found to be by no means constant for a given 
rise in elevation, the least difference being between the ponder- 
osa pine and the Douglas fir stations representing a difference of 
1,600 feet. Moreover, in many instances the relation between 
these two shows a definite inversion, the highest temperature 
occurring at the highest altitude, an observation that holds for 
both the San Francisco and the Santa Catalina mountains, and 
doubtless elsewhere. 

These irregularities in temperature gradient are due to irreg- 
ularities in the minimum temperatures, the maxima showing a 
very uniform gradient. Extreme minimum temperatures were 
usually found to be lower in the yellow pine community than 
at any of the higher stations, even timberline, followed closely 
by the alpine tundra association, whereas both above and below 
the yellow pine community the trend was normal. Both the 
lowest absolute minima and the shortest frostless period occur 
in the yellow pine community; in fact the frostless period is more 
than go days longer in the Petran subalpine association than in 
the yellow pine community. This is due to air drainage, as cold 
air currents descend from the high mountain slopes and spread 
out over the mesas and valleys below. 

The daily range in temperature has been found to be greatest 
at the lower elevations. ‘Thus in pifion-juniper woodland a daily 
range of 40 to 50 degrees is common; in the subalpine and alpine 
areas, where temperatures above 70° F. are extremely infre- 
quent, the range is rarely more than 20 degrees. In the spruce-fir 
community in the San Francisco Mountains the temperature is 
remarkably constant and rarely reaches 70° F., the daily range 
on typical sites rarely exceeding 20 degrees. 

It is a widely accepted conclusion that the upper distributional 
level of all forest tree species is limited by low temperature, 
owing primarily to its effect on photosynthesis, and Bates, as the 
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result of his studies in the central Rocky Mountains, maintained 
that low winter soil temperature is the determining factor for 
the upper limit. 

The solution of the problem of the causal factors that set the 
lower elevation limits of forest species is obviously more com- 
plex. However, it is significant that Blumer, Graham, Hanson, 
Larsen, Shaw, Shreve, Vestal, Weaver, and Whitfield concluded 
that low moisture is more important than high temperature in 
determining the lower altitudinal limits of forest tree species. 
Bates, Pearson, and Daubenmire have made the principal ex- 
perimental contributions to this problem, although their results 
have not led to the same conclusions. Bates maintained that high 
temperature at the soil surface is the limiting factor for the lower 
altitudinal limit of forest tree species and that the forest zones 
of the central Rocky Mountains “are essentially temperature 
belts and only secondarily moisture belts.” On the other hand 
Pearson, working in the San Francisco Mountains of Arizona, 
held that the lower elevation limits are determined by the vary- 
ing abilities of tree species to withstand drought. 

Daubenmire in greenhouse experiments has shown conclu- 
sively that the seedlings of different species of Rocky Mountain 
conifers show marked differences in their ability to tolerate high 
soil-surface temperatures, and that differences are correlated to 
a certain degree with the relative altitudinal distribution of the 
several species. Despite these results, he concludes that high soil- 
surface temperatures do not explain the lower elevational limits 
of forest tree species for three reasons: 

A. The maximum temperature level which each species can 
tolerate well exceeds the maximum temperatures obtained in 
numerous microhabitats below its altitudinal range (shaded 
areas, €.g.). 

B. A number of species including subalpine fir can be trans- 
planted and grown far below their natural lower elevational 
limits without making compensation for the higher soil-surface 
temperature there. 
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C. The correlation between altitudinal and temperature 
tolerance is not absolute, yellow pine having no greater tolerance 
than does Douglas fir although it extends to distinctly lower alti- 
tudes; throughout those parts of the Rocky Mountains where 
both species occur there is a definite difference in their eleva- 
tional ranges. Hence, some factor other than surface tempera- 
tures must prevent Douglas fir from extending downslope into 
areas occupied by yellow pine. 

Daubenmire also concluded, as the resuit of greenhouse ex- 
periments with conifer seedlings, that all species tested were 
able to survive atmospheric drought far in excess of what most 
of the species normally encounter in nature; also all species, 
regardless of altitudinal range, have approximately equal resist- 
ance to such drought. He also measured evaporation rates in the 
field in five vegetation zones, from prairie to subalpine, in the 
vicinity of Moscow, Idaho, and found that there is no important 
difference in the evaporation rates in climax associations from 
one zone to the next during the season most critical for seedling 
survival. Therefore, it appears that no importance can be as- 
signed to atmospheric drought as such in determining the eleva- 
tion down to which each species can extend its range. 

Of special interest are Daubenmire’s experimental results. 
He reported definite differences among species of conifers with 
respect to the abilities of their seedlings to survive almost iden- 
tical conditions of soil drought. In general, those species that 
grow at relatively high elevations can tolerate very little desic- 
cation, whereas those that are characteristic of low elevations 
can survive periods of soil drought several times as long without 
apparent injury. 

Since the intensity and duration of soil drought, on the basis 
of field studies of a number of investigators, are known to in- 
crease downslope, this factor appears to offer at least a partial 
explanation of the differences in lower altitudinal range limits 
of different coniferous species. Moreover, the significance of 
this difference among the species is greatly magnified by the fact 
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that the species of low elevation have the most rapid rates of 
root penetration. 

Finally, Daubenmire points out that the importance of soil 
moisture as a governing factor in setting the lower limits of alti- 
tude of forest tree species in the Rocky Mountains may still be 
little more than a theory, but there has accumulated an impres- 
sive body of field data and physiological tests to substantiate it. 


Petran Alpine Tundra Biome 


The older literature envisioned an arctic-alpine tundra that 
was regarded as occupying the arctic regions of the world, as well 
as high elevations in mountain areas. The present tendency, 
however, is to favor two divisions of tundra, namely arctic tundra 
and alpine tundra. ‘The alpine tundra in the western hemisphere 
represents relict communities that were left behind on high 
mountain areas as the main body of tundra retreated northward 
in the wake of melting glaciers. 

The tundra biome is composed of several associations, but our 
concern is with the Petran alpine tundra association, confined 
to the Rocky Mountains. Two branches of the main Rocky 
Mountain mass extend into northern New Mexico, namely the 
San Juan Range on the west of the Rio Grande Valley and the 
Sangre de Cristo Range to the east. The latter, reaching its 
northern limit at Poncha Pass in southern Colorado is the highest 
and most extensive range in the state and reaches south between, 
and a little beyond, Santa Fe and Las Vegas as a broad, well- 
defined range that in places is divided into two, It has three 
groups of peaks in New Mexico that rise to the 13,000 foot level 
and support alpine tundra. 

In New Mexico, the Petran alpine tundra must be interpreted 
as including the arctic-alpine zone and a large part of the Hud- 
sonian zone as delimited by Merriam and by Bailey. It caps the 
highest peaks of the Sangre de Cristo Range, with small amounts 
on the White Mountains and Mt. Taylor and traces on the 
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Jemez, Sandia, Mogollon, and Capitan mountains, In general, it 
stretches from elevations of about 11,000 to 13,160 feet atop 
Wheeler Peak, the highest elevation in the state, although locally 
it may drop as low as 10,500 feet, particularly on steep northeast 
slopes. The total area of this association is about 400 square 
miles. 

Annual precipitation varies from go to 45 inches, and the 
tundra is largely covered by deep snows for eight or nine months 
of the year; in fact, on some of the cold slopes snow banks endure 
throughout the summer, melting completely only in exception- 
ally warm or dry years. There is rarely a frostless night through- 
out the cold short summer. 

In general, the Petran alpine tundra association may be 
regarded as extending from the tops of the highest mountain 
peaks to timberline. Neither in New Mexico nor elsewhere is 
there an absolute tree line, nor is it possible to draw a sharp line 
between the Petran subalpine forest and the Petran alpine 
tundra since stunted trees grow singly or in patches almost to 
the mountain summits. However, there is a tree line and it is 
the line at which the forest cover stops, giving way to open alpine 
vegetation with occasional clumps of stunted, gnarled trees in 
the depressions. Timberline is here defined as the line at which 
trees cease to have an erect, treelike form and thus where Engel- 
mann spruce, bristlecone pine, and subalpine fir are barely able 
to persist, doing so only in stunted, gnarled, bushy, or prostrate 
form. These species may extend in scattered distribution or in 
thin stands in protected localities for several hundred feet be- 
yond the actual timberline. 

Some of the investigators who have studied the ecology of 
alpine tundra are convinced that the most important climatic 
and soil factors that influence alpine vegetation are winter 
rather than summer factors, and that the most advantageous time 
for studying alpine tundra is winter. 

Adams and his associates, working on Mt. Marcy, New York, 
concluded on the basis of observations and brief instrumental 
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records of climate that the most important factors in determin- 
ing timberline are effective temperatures, wind, and depth of 
snow. They found the daily range of temperature to increase 
with elevation, except that the range just below timberline was 
slightly greater than just above. Of particular interest is the fact 
that the greatest change in amount of effective temperature at 
all stations occurred between the points just below and just above 
timberline despite the short distance of 75 feet in elevation be- 
tween the two points, and that this change corresponds with the 
abrupt break between the subalpine or fir-spruce and alpine 
associations. This at least suggests that the amount of effective 
temperature may be the principal cause producing the sharp 
line of demarcation between the two communities. 

Somewhat similar conclusions were reached by Pearson for the 
San Francisco Mountains. Here it appears that the upper limit 
of Engelmann spruce distribution in tree form is usually deter- 
mined not by deficient heat supply for photosynthesis, but by 
conditions that affect the availability of moisture as limited by 
low temperature, high evaporation, abrasive action of wind and 
snow, and in some cases lack of soil. Occasionally he found mod- 
erately deep pockets of soil located among boulders sheltered 
from wind — and thus seemingly favorable to tree growth in all 
respects save temperature — which, however, lacked trees. He 
therefore concluded that the final upper limit of both Engel- 
mann spruce and foxtail pine is determined by low temperature. 
Of interest in this connection is one of Pearson’s tables, giving 
the duration of different temperatures, which shows that the 
alpine association had, in 1918, 23 per cent less hours above 
42° F. than did the Engelmann spruce forest. 

Despite the apparent importance of effective temperature in 
determining timberline, wind movement near ground level is 
evidently another limiting factor in conifer distribution at alpine 
levels, and this is determined chiefly by the density of forest 
cover. The lowest wind movement is found in the Engelmann 
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spruce-subalpine fir community; the highest records occur in 
alpine tundra where forest cover is lacking. 

Adams, in studying the relation of wind action to stunted trees 
on Mt. Marcy, found that trees above timberline are confined 
to the depressions and suffer more from northwest winds than 
those from any other direction. Asa rule, tree height corresponds 
to the depth of the depression and the trees form a very dense 
canopy at a certain level that doubtless corresponds with the 
depth of snow in winter. Moreover, the trees continually send 
up branches above this level but they are gradually and definitely 
killed back, injury to them above snow level generally being on 
the northwest and not indicating a high degree of mechanical 
action. At the approach to timberline the stature of the trees is 
gradually reduced, and the farthest outposts are usually limited 
to those portions of the topography that afford adequate protec- 
tion from the wind, which by desiccation kills the seedlings that 
succeed in germinating on exposed areas. 

Daubenmire, writing of subalpine fir, showed that in a small 
grove of trees at upper timberline in Wyoming, the lower 
branches formed a dense layered mat, well protected from desic- 
cation by snow. In a zone immediately above this mat all buds 
were sheared off the bole by abrasive ice particles that were 
blown over the snow surface with strong force. Buds on the wind- 
ward side of a tree standing erect in the clump were killed each 
year by ice blasting or winter desiccation. 

Evaporation is'still another important factor influencing al- 
pine vegetative cover. It is controlled mainly by temperature, 
relative humidity, and wind. Low temperature obviously favors 
low evaporation and in general the evaporation rate tends to 
increase with elevation. This is so despite the influence of lower 
temperatures at higher elevations, since this influence is more 
than counterbalanced by the high wind movement. As a result 
evaporation is quite high in the arctic tundra. 

The Petran alpine association of the Rocky Mountains is not 
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so rich in communities as is the Arctic alpine of the far north, 
owing largely to the paucity of hydroseres,® and the greatest 
similarity between the two appears in comparisons that relate 
to the climax proper. The number of dominants in the alpine 
tundra is large, although the leading role is taken by a relatively 
small group. 

Alpine tundra in New Mexico, as elsewhere, is very uniform 
in life forms, growing to a height of only a few inches above 
ground level, where wind velocity is much reduced. It is a tree- 
less zone at and above the level of the last dwarf Engelmann 
spruces, subalpine firs, and bristlecone pines, and is characterized 
by low, often matted, vegetation of hardy alpine plants, some of 
which occur on the Arctic tundra of the far north and reach their 
southernmost limits on the New Mexican peaks. 

Seres in this biome are very limited although both xeroseres 
and hydroseres occur. The xeroseres are the more conspicuous 
and consist of mosses, lichens, and forbs, followed ultimately in 
succession by grasses and sedges that take over as the climax de- 
velops. Hydroseres are not common, for when it rains in the 
alpine area the precipitation is largely absorbed by the soil; more- 
over, the snows melt slowly. Hence those streams that do occur 
show little fluctuation in flow and there is no flood plain result- 
ing from high-level flow. The hydrosere vegetation consists 
largely of sedges and rushes that grow along the margins of ponds 
or in marshes. 

Typically, the alpine tundra is made up of dominant sod- 
forming or densely-bunched grasses and sedges among which are 
numerous subdominant forbs that in general constitute mixed 
societies, a large number of them being endemic to the 
association. 

Of the alpine tundra grasses, the bluegrasses (Poa spp.) furnish 
the largest number of species, followed by the wheatgrasses 
(Agropyron spp.), the oat grasses (Danthonia spp.), and the fes- 


* The different stages of a series of successions that begins in such places as ponds, 
lakes, and marshes and becomes drier, constitutes a hydrosere. 
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cue grasses (Festuca spp.), although spike trisetum (Trisetum 
Spicatum) is the most abundant of all. Mountain timothy 
(Phleum alpinum), tufted hairgrass (Deschampsia caespitosa), 
ticklegrass (Agrostis hiemalis), and Columbia needlegrass (Stipa 
columbiana) also occur. Of the sedges and rushes the genus Carex 
is best represented in number of species, followed by Juncus, 
Luzula, and Kobresia. 

In accordance with the general rule, the alpine socities of forbs 
are best developed in subclimax and disturbed areas where the 
control of the dominant grasses and sedges is not yet complete. 
Although the length of the growing season at these high eleva- 
tions is very short, at most two and one-half months, these forbs 
are distributed, as regards their period of flowering, into three 
groups, namely spring, summer, and late summer flowering 
species. Naturally, the length of these three seasons is short as 
compared with their duration at lower elevations, and one must 
realize that here as elsewhere there is more or less overlapping 
of the seasonal lists. 

Spring lasts through late June and early July and during it 
such species flower as primrose (Primula), alpine forget-me-not 
(Eritrichium elongatum), elkslip (Caltha leptosepala), buttercup 
(Ranunculus), whitlow grass (Draba), clover (Trifolium), 
meadow rue (Thalictrum), arctic spring beauty (Claytonia 
megarrhiza), sandwort (Arenaria), Stellaria, chickweed (Ceras- 
tium), wild onion (Allium), and kitten tails (Besseya alpina). The 
summer aspect prevails during most of July and early August 
and is characterized by a number of species of somewhat taller 
stature. Important among these are avens (Geum turbinatum), 
lungwort (Mertensia), knotweed (Polygonum), wormwood (Ar- 
temisia), Jacob's ladder (Polemonium), pussy’s toes (Antennaria), 
blue columbine (Aquilegia), death camas (Zigadenus elegans), 
cinquefoil (Potentilla and Sibbaldia procumbens), alum root 
(Heuchera parviflora), and larkspur (Delphinium). The major 


dominants of late summer are bluebell (Campanula), gentian 
(Gentiana), painted cup (Castilleja), saxifrage (Saxifraga), stem- 
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less catchfly (Silene acaulis), stonecrop (Sedum), lousewort (Pedi- 
cularis), and a number of composites, the more common being 
alpine yarrow (Achillea), mountain dandelion (Agoseris), flea- 
bane (Erigeron), Haplopappus pygmaeus, Helianthella parryi, 
goldenrod (Solidago), groundsel (Senecio), and rubber plant 
(Hymenoxys acaulis). 

Shrubs are rare, the only ones to be found being shrubby 
cinquefoil (Potentilla dasiphora) and currant (Ribes). The only 
trees to be seen are rare depauperate specimens of Engelmann 
spruce, alpine fir, or foxtail pine, with occasional willow trees 
(Salix) that do not exceed twelve inches in height and are con- 
fined to alpine bogs and meadows. 
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Book Reviews 


Homage to Mistress Bradstreet, by John 
Berryman. With Pictures by Ben Shahn. 
New York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1956. 
$4.75. 


ANNE BRADSTREET, if remembered at all 

by the student of American literature, will 

be recalled as the first woman writer of verse 

in the New World, the “Tenth Muse Lately 

sprung up in America.” A sincere but essen- 

tially commonplace author, she was anything 

but a commonplace individual. Born in 

Northampton in 1612 or 1613, Anne Dudley married Simon Brad- 

street in 1628, and emigrated to America on the Arbella two years 

later where both her husband and father became leaders, eventually 

Governors, of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. She raised eight chil- 

dren, somehow found time to write a considerable amount of toler- 

able and not so tolerable poetry, suffered from a variety of maladies 

(smallpox which left her “pockmarkt,” lameness, fever, fainting fits, 

and divers hallucinations), and died at the “advanced” age of sixty. 

Seemingly her inner life was as complicated as her external life was, 

for her day and age, eventful: she entertained “carnall” thoughts; 

she was haunted by fears of barrenness; she tended toward skepticism, 

a fatal deviation from the rigid orthodoxy into which fate had cast 

her, and suffered agonies of remorse for her defections (“I have been 
in darknes and seen no light’). 

Such is the woman around whom John Berryman has created a 


complex, disturbing, and memorable poem; his “Homage” is a vivid 


re-creation of the essence of a remarkable personality, The acade- 
mician may be annoyed at occasional liberties Mr. Berryman has 
taken with historical fact (for example, he makes Simon Bradstreet 
thirty years his wife’s senior; actually, he is said to have been born 
in 1603, nine or ten years before Anne). The old-school tie defender 
of the virtues of the Puritan oligarchy will be irritated by the occa- 
sional brief but chilling glimpses of a society haunted by the self- 
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righteousness of the Calvinistic law-givers (“I remember who / in 
meeting smiled & was punisht, and I know who / whispered & was 
stockt”). And even the intelligent reader, upon first or second re- 
readings, may be confused by the ellipticism, obliquity and indirec- 
tion of Mr. Berryman’s method; by the (at first but only at first) 
bewildering lack of transitions; by the rather condescending quality 
of some of the “explanatory” notes; by the multiplicity of the allu- 
sions, ranging as they do from the Bible to the Winthrop Journals 
and from Klee to Graham Greene; and by the merging of different 
narrative points of view, most of the poem being spoken or thought 
by Anne Bradstreet, with occasional comments by Mr. Berryman, 
and with an inner section of several stanzas constituting a dialogue 
between Mrs. Bradstreet and “Him” (incubus, lover, projection of a 
sick mind? Surely not the “spiritual adviser” referred to by a recent 
reviewer, apparently misinterpreting the somewhat Olympian note 
on the subject). 

Whether Mr. Berryman’s Mistress Anne is the Anne Bradstreet of 
history is an interesting speculation, but is of no greater importance 
than whether, say, Joyce’s Buck Mulligan is the St. John Gogarty of 
Dublin. In Homage to Mistress Bradstreet he has created a specific 
woman in a specific place at a specific time; Mistress Anne is also 
Woman, and her Massachusetts Bay is the World, with its hell and its 
heaven, its agony and its compensations. To be sure, Mr. Berryman 
has written a difficult poem, but at no time can he be accused of either 
obscurantism or dilletantism. Throughout he writes with authority 
and with admirable mastery of his highly effective adaptation of a 
traditional eight-line stanza. With remarkable economy Mr. Berry- 
man has produced what might be called a series of epiphanies illumi- 
nating the major epochs or crises of his subject’s life. We see Anne 
Bradstreet as an alien in a strange world and as an alien to her somber 
husband, and her tortured admission strikes the reader like a blow: 
“Women have gone mad / at twenty-one.” We see her as an exultant 
animal in childbirth: “drencht & powerful, I did it with my body!” 
And as the kind of capricious lover one would be less surprised to 
find in an early poem by Donne than in Puritan New England; as a 
loving mother (“When by me in the dusk my child sits down / I am 
myself”); and finally as an old woman, sick, resigned, burned, and 
repentant, awaiting death: 


I lie, & endure, & wonder. 
A haze slips sometimes over my dreams 
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and holiness on horses’ bells shall stand. 

Wandering pacemaker, unsteadying friend, [her heart] 

in a redskin calm I wait: 

beat when you will our end. Sinkings and droopings drowse. 


It is no longer permissible to think of Mr. Berryman as a talented 
but somewhat erratic occasional poet. Homage to Mistress Brad- 
street is a noteworthy poem by a mature and disciplined talent. It is 
pleasant to be able to comment that the finished book is worthy of 
its contents, that Mr. Berryman’s publishers have produced a dis- 
tinguished piece of bookmaking. The binding, overall design, and 
presswork are extremely effective, and the starkly simple drawings by 
Ben Shahn offer both an effective background and contrast to the 
author’s curiously nervous lines. 

WILLIAM PEDEN 


The Brave Cowboy, by Edward Abbey. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1956. 287 pp. $3.75. 


IN THESE DESPONDENT DAYS of Molloy, Malone, and Waiting for 
Godot and Samuel Beckett, it is a distinct pleasure to come upon an 


author who uses that much-maligned word anarchism as both an 
emblem and a hope. On the jacket of The Brave Cowboy, the author 
states (with the humor which keeps bubbling up irrepressibly in this 
largely grim and somber novel): ““The Army made an anarchist out 
of me and what with one thing and another I've been living off the 
government ever since.” I would like to suggest that this is a novel 
about the kind of anarchism which would preserve the inalienable 
rights of the individual — upon which democracy is based. The nota- 
ble achievement of The Brave Cowboy is that in it the individual 
never becomes a part of a group. The novel is in the direct line of 
descent (whether the author knows it or not) from Benjamin 
Tucker's Instead of a Book by a Man too busy to Write One. Tucker 
edited the first anarchist newspaper in this country, in Boston, and 
exposed the Chicago trials for attributing the acts of gangsters in 
collusion with insurance companies to pacifistic, non-violent an- 
archists. And at this moment I read that Pio Baroja, the greatest 
anarchist of all, in a literary sense, is dead in Madrid at the age of 
eighty-three, without winning the Nobel Prize, which his avowed 
disciple Ernest Hemingway thought he so richly deserved. 
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“Riding in from the desert to the west, coming from God knows 
where,” the brave cowboy returns to civilization in order to rescue 
a friend. The friend has a wife and a son but is in jail for draft- 
dodging. He explains to the brave cowboy that he had a kindly draft 
board: 


Damned nice people — they didn’t want any unseemly dealings with the 
Government anymore than I did. The difficulty was they wanted me to reg- 
ister as a conscientious objector. Conscientious objector to what? I asked 
them, To war, they said. But I love war, I said; my father got rich off the 
last one canning dogfood for the infantry. . . . Then what do you object to? 
they said. I object to slavery, I said; compulsory military service is a form 
of slavery. But there is no provision in the law for such an objection, they 
said, But it’s the law itself that I object to, I said. That is illegal, they in- 
formed me. The law is unconstitutional, I replied. Then you had better 
take up the matter with the courts, they said. I'm a busy man, I said. What 
are you doing? they asked. I’m constructing a metaphysic based on the theory 
of unipolar planes of reality, I said. Would you mind repeating that? they 
said, That would be tautologous, I replied. 


It seems that the draft board informed his father that he was men- 
tally incompetent, and the father in turn informed the FBI. What 
the brave cowboy can not understand is why his friend will not break 
out of jail. His friend has a motto, part of which goes: “I shall never 


sacrifice a friend to an ideal. I shall never desert a friend to save an 
institution.” “How about a wife?” the brave cowboy is finally forced 
to say. “I know, I know,” replies his friend. “Can you think for a 
moment that hasn’t been on my mind? For months?” Reluctantly 
the cowboy, who has himself been incarcerated, takes leave of his 
friend and breaks out of jail. Then he is pursued by sheriff, posse, 
helicopter, and the AAF in one of the most exciting chases through 
“the Sangre Mountains” that one can encounter in Western fiction. 
He and his unpredictable horse Whiskey finally elude their pursuers, 
but to reveal the climax of the book would be to destroy its mag- 
nificent cumulative suspense, 

The descriptions of the workings of the county jail, as well as the 
many lengthy, detailed, yet undeniably exciting nature descriptions 
of the terrain around “Duke City,” make this a book which has not 
only a local but an universal interest. The implied allegory is 
poignant; the writing is fresh, shocking, and original. Mr. Abbey was 
formerly a member of the philosophy department of the University 
of New Mexico, and previous to that a graduate of the English de- 
partment. He is more than a credit to both departments; with this 
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book, he becomes one of the outstanding authors of the United States. 
He is a novelist to read, and watch. 
GILBERT NEIMAN 


Behind the Mountains, by Oliver La Farge. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1956. 179 pp. $3.00. 


OLIVER LA FARGE’S great love and understanding of this region and its 
peoples unfailingly comes through to us in a satisfying, realistic way, 
unhampered by sentimentality. 

A cultured and rather extraordinary family portrayed against a 
background of the Spanish culture of northern New Mexico, a gen- 
eration ago, is the delightful and warm center of these episodes by 
Mr. La Farge. He has recreated the old and generally serene way of 
life of those who lived on the sheep and cattle ranch which sur- 
rounded the village of Rociada, from the memories of many of these 
people, including members of his wife’s family. 

All but three of these stories have appeared in the New Yorker 
prior to the publication of this volume, and it is a pleasure to see 
them again, collected into an integrated whole. 


Beyond the Hundredth Meridian, John Wesley Powell and the 
Second Opening of the West, by Wallace Stegner. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1954. 438 pp. 


JOHN WESLEY POWELL is best remembered for his exploration of 
the Colorado River — he lead the first expedition down its course by 
boat in 1869 —and to the anthropologists as the founder of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, and the first student to system- 
atically classify some 650 American Indian languages. These are high- 
lights in a brilliant government career ably related by Mr. Stegner. 
Powell's great achievement, as the father of the Geological Survey, 
and later in other government posts, was organizing scientific studies 
within the framework of federal government. As Bernard de Voto 
points out in his introduction, “He [Powell] tried to shape legal 
and political and social institutions so that they would accord with 
the necessities of the West. He tried to conserve the West’s natural 
wealth so that it could play to the full its potential part in the future 


of the United States. ... He was a great man and a prophet. Long 
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ago he accomplished great things and now we are beginning to 
understand him . . . even out west.” 

The author has written a carefully documented and unusually 
readable biography of a pre-eminent and long overlooked American. 


JOHN ADAIR 


The Blue Dog and Other Fables for the French, by Anne Bodart, 
translated by Alice B. Toklas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1956. 48 pp. $2.50. 


LIKE FROST TRACERY on blue cellophane, the fragile fables in this 
volume possess an irony as tender as the age of their author — fifteen- 
year-old Anne Bodart. 

Each fable is short and whispering. Death comes to tables ‘because 
their chairs are made of iron and fold up when the summer is over.” 
A shining little coffeepot thinks wise thoughts by the simple process 
of “reflecting.” Rats live in the shadow of fear of poisoned cheese; 
man in the shadow of another fear. The title story, “The Blue Dog,” 
tells of a blue dog who longed to be white as he saw how “his cursed 
indigo stood out against the somewhat lighter sky.” White at last, in 
the white snow of death, the dog “died happy and white after having 
lived sad and blue. It is often like that with men. Why are they not all 
born white?” oy 

Alice B. Toklas, in her translation, has evidently preserved in 
transit from French to English, the spirit and fabric of the fables. In 
any case, the book is a surprising collection of life in the diminutive 
by the small serendip that Miss Bodart must inevitably be. 


RAMONA MAHER MARTINEZ 


The Centuries of Santa Fe, by Paul Horgan. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1956. 363 pp. $5.00. 


ACCORDING to Mr. Horgan’s preface to The Centuries of Santa Fe: 
“This is a book of scenes and portraits from three centuries of a 
society,” a description of the life of the city “in the sequence of time 
during periods of significant change. . . . Using real traditions, events, 
and many real persons, I have wanted to bring alive the historical 
realities of the past rather in the way of a documentary film, in which 
we see true experience over the shoulder, as it were, of a protagonist 
who is also a participant with whom the reader may identify himself.” 
Although the protagonists are anonymous, composite characters, each 
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“is as typical of his period as I could make him, and his experiences 
are suggested in every case by historical records and archives where 
in evocative power rest so many fragments of past lives. .. . As to its 
form, the result might be called a sequence of historical sketches.” 

Therefore, by using semi-fictional narration and “typical” com- 
posite characters, Mr. Horgan’s intention is to convey to his readers 
the “true experience” of people who lived in other times and other 
societies. How well he has succeeded can be judged only in the light 
of the historical realities themselves. If he had come within reason- 
able distance of producing a true “sense of historical experience,” we 
might forgive the rather startling errors of fact, misinterpretations of 
fact, and ignorance of fact that blemish almost every page of this 
book. If, in spite of these, Mr. Horgan had managed to evoke the 
authentic atmosphere of the life and society of the times, he would 
have been true to his own philosophy, he might have enlightened as 
well as amused an otherwise indifferent segment of the reading 
public, and have done no great harm to the serious study or general 
understanding of history. 

In the first sketch we make the acquaintance of a typical composite 
character, “The Royal Notary.” When we meet this twenty-seven-year 
old Spanish hidalgo one autumn afternoon in the year 1620, he is 
approaching the raw frontier villa of Santa Fe on the last lap of the 
journey from Mexico City with the mission supply train. (Mission 
caravans were sent from Mexico in 1616-1617, 1621, and 1625.) He 
strikes us as a remarkably dense and unobservant man for one of his 
mature years and experience — or perhaps the hardships and tedium 
of the long leagues of slow travel, much of it through lonely, rough, 
and dangerous territory, have addled his wits. For as he approaches 
the young settlement of Santa Fe, one of the most remote outposts of 
the known world, he invokes “both his memory and his imagination” 
to picture it with the domes of Seville, the fortress walls of Avila, the 
great palaces and crowded market places of old Spain. Mr. Horgan 
has him suffer a rude awakening from this peculiar dream, but his 
obstinate failure to see what is under his nose continues to astound 
us. The “few remarks of information” with which the governor con- 
descends to favor him at their first interview completely satisfy any 
curiosity of this simple soul. The governor, not named, can be no 
other than Don Juan de Eulate, who served from 1618 to 1625. Don 
Juan was a swashbuckling, irreverent professional soldier and ad- 
venturer, a wounded veteran of the Siege of Ostend, and a recent 
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arrival in the New World. He was a man of strong regalist views and 
enough historical information to argue them, citing the Sack of Rome 
by the forces of the Duke of Bourbon in 1527 as an edifying example 
of a loyal officer’s performance of his duty to his King. From 1618 on, 
the open struggle between Governor Eulate and his equally strong- 
minded opponent, the Franciscan Custos Fray Esteban de Perea, split 
Santa Fe society into bickering factions. Many soldiers and settlers 
gleefully followed wherever the governor led. Documents of the 
period teem with explosive accounts of the excesses of both sides, 
although it must be admitted that most of our information stems 
from the clerical party’s bitter and circumstantial complaints about 
the evil influence of Eulate’s irreverence in word and deed upon the 
behavior of “this ignorant Spanish population here.” Callow youths 
and veteran colonists strutted about boasting, “El Rey es mi gallo!” 
(“The King is my patron,” from the old proverb Buen gallo le canto: 
A good cock crowed for him.) The confraternities fell into decay, for 
the brothers preferred gambling with the governor in the casas reales 
to promoting the welfare of souls. Yet, “over the shoulder” of Mr. 
Horgan’s notary, we see a quiet earthen room in the palace, where 
he worked in peace and solitude, and a city full of people “content 
here merely to adore God, love their families, face danger, and breathe 
the crystalline air.” 

One flaw in Mr. Horgan’s approach seems to be his concept of 
“composite character.” It is not always possible to avoid generaliza- 
tions, but we cannot fit rugged individuals of a highly individualistic 
age into a rigid mold of the “typical” without transforming them into 
painted puppets. The “few remarks of information” put into Gov- 
ernor Eulate’s mouth are valid enough in their own scattered contexts 
in various reasonably identifiable primary sources and modern 
analyses, but they are completely incongruous as coming from Eulate 
at that time and place. This is as far from the caustic, living tongue 
of Eulate — or any other so-called “typical” governor of New Mexico 
— as we can get. 

For those who gladly drudge for years of their lives seeking out and 
digesting the content of incredible numbers of dusty folios, which are 
the living record of society in New Spain and New Mexico, it is 
equally difficult to conceive of a “composite” friar or prelate. Mr. 
Horgan patches his “Father President” together from an ill-digested 
assortment of contemporary relations and later interpretations 
wrenched from their place in the picture, as if he had spilled a jig saw 
puzzle and tried to force the scattered pieces into a new pattern. 
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This technique deprives the characters, both fictional and real, of 
any remnant of “true experience.” I happen to be well acquainted 
with his Most Illustrious Lordship Doctor Don Pedro Tamarén y 
Romeral, Sixteenth Bishop of Durango, who arrived in Santa Fe in 
1760 in the course of a formal visitation of his enormous diocese. It is 
impossible to read Tamarén’s numerous letters and reports without 
feeling considerable respect for this tough, intelligent, polished, and 
observant prelate. Fundamentally amiable as his disposition seems to 
have been, this grand old man was extremely conscious of the need 
to maintain the aloofness he considered appropriate to the dignity of 
his high ecclesiastical office. In his instructions to the clergy regarding 
the manner of his reception, he made a point of forbidding them to 
invite to dinners or refreshments “any guest, not even persons of the 
highest esteem and authority in the towns.” Since there was no other 
suitable lodging in the New Mexican capital, the governor moved 
out of the casas reales during the Lord Bishop's short sojourns there, 
and Tamaron also permitted him to provide food “because there was 
no other way of obtaining it.” It was with some surprise, then, that I 
read the account of an elegant dinner party given for the bishop by 
Mr. Horgan’s composite “Matriarch” after his return to Santa Fe 
from Taos about the middle of June, 1760. (He arrived in Santa Fe 
on May 24, spent May 29-81 visiting Pecos and Galisteo, and left 
Santa Fe for Taos on June 6 never to return. When he finished his 
visitation of the Rio Arriba missions he went directly from San Ilde- 
fonso to Cochiti. He had no time to waste; it took him nearly two 
years to cover the distant areas under his jurisdiction.) I was even 
more startled by the informality and frankness with which he dis- 
cussed his diocesan problems with the “Matriarch,” (partly in Tam- 
arén’s words, to be sure, but again torn from their proper context), 
and by his fulsome compliments to the beauties of her residence and 
her gracious self. Mr. Horgan succeeds in making the dignified prelate 
look offensively silly. Such complete disregard for the actualities of 
character and setting reduces the story of the past to mere gossip and 
violates not only the canons of good history, but of good historical 
fiction. 

The dangerous and deplorable aspect of all this is that Mr. Hor- 
gan’s seasoned craftsmanship and his power to convey genuine feeling 
in his descriptions of the physical charms of the Southwest can make 
this Never-Never World convincing to the undiscerning. Objectivity 


is one of the chief characteristics of a good historian. The unavoid- 
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able subjective element that enters into the process of interpretation 
of historical data must be based on an open mind, sound knowledge 
and understanding of such facts as are available, and a kind of intui- 
tion and creative imagination quite different from Mr. Horgan’s 
creative fantasy. He does history and himself an injustice when he 
wastes his considerable talents on an art so obviously unsuited to his 
temperament and habits of thought. These sentimental pastels do 
him no honor. They lack the authentic color and interest of historical 
reality, and they obscure and minimize the true dignity and achieve- 
ments of a hardy group of pioneers. 

Montaigne,* who sought, in his reading, only to please himself “by 
an honest diversion,” loved historians, “whether of the simple sort or 
of the higher order. The simple, who have nothing of their own to 
mix with it, and who only make it their business to collect all that 
comes to their knowledge, and faithfully to record all things, without 
choice or discrimination, leave to us the entire judgment of discern- 
ing the truth. ... The more excellent sort of historians have judgment 
to pick out what is most worthy to be known; . . . such have title to 
assume the authority of regulating our belief to what they themselves 
believe; but certainly, this privilege belongs to very few.” I fear that 
as a historian Mr. Horgan, who takes a lofty and severely critical 
attitude toward the simple sort, himself belongs to Montaigne’s 
middle sort: “They spoil all; they will chew our meat for us; they 
take upon them to judge of, and consequently, to incline the history 
to their own fancy; for if the judgment lean to one side, a man can- 
not avoid wresting and writhing his narrative to that bias; they under- 
take to select things worthy to be known, and yet often conceal from 
us such a word, such a private action, as would better instruct us... . 
Let them display their eloquence and intelligence, and judge accord- 
ing to their own fancy; but let them, withal, leave us something to 
judge of after them, and neither alter nor disguise, by their abridg- 
ments and at their own choice, anything of the substance of the 
matter, but deliver it to us pure and entire in all its dimensions.” 


ELEANOR B. ADAMS 


* Essays, Bk. 11, Ch. 10, Cotton translation, Hazlitt ed. 
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Charles F. Lummis, Editor of the Southwest, by Edwin R. Bingham. 
San Marino: The Huntington Library, 1955. 218 pp. $5.00. 


CHARLES F. LUMMIS wrote The Land of Poco Tiempo; Mesa, Can- 
yon and Pueblo, and other popular books and articles on the South- 
west, and edited, with F. W. Hodge, The Memorial of Fray Alonso 
de Benavides. 

This volume gives but a short biographical account of Lummis’ 
years in New Mexico when he lived at San Mateo and in Isleta 
Pueblo, where he collected much of the material for his popular 
books on the region. 

The author is mainly concerned with his later life and work as a 
journalist and editor. Lummis was the founder, editor, and principal 
contributor to Land of Sunshine, later called Out West, a regional 
monthly primarily concerned with extolling the glories of Southern 
California. This journal played an important part in the literary life 
of the West and in its pages Lummis published short stories, articles, 
and poetry by Jack London, David Starr Jordon, Joaquin Miller, and 
the ethnologist, Washington Matthews, to name only a few. Here 
too, the painter L. Maynard Dixon published many of his sketches 
of Indian life. 

In the chapter “Corduroy Crusader” the author tells of Lummis’ 
championing of causes: the preservation of the California Missions; 


the correct spelling of Spanish place names; reform of the United 
States Indian Service, and others. His activity as city librarian of Los 
Angeles and as a founder of the Southwest Museum is also described. 

This book will be of interest to all those who know Lummis’ writ- 
ing and to students of western Americana. 


JOHN ADAIR 


Contemporary Sculpture, An Evolution in Volume and Space, by 
Carola Giedion-Welcker. New York: George Wittenborn, Inc., 1955. 
326 pp. $8.50. 


A TIMELY ANALYSIS of the evolution of both the philosophy and 
forms of twentieth century sculpture is presented in this book. 

It is gratifying to me that Giedion-Welcker relates the changes from 
the period of Daumier’s satire to the varied and complex situation 
which arises with a new generation today. She points out that there 
has been a change in the nature of public response to sculpture: “It 
is no longer possible to dismiss the kind of sculpture that has for the 
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past forty years gone by the name of ‘modern’ as sporadic, utopian 
efforts .... There are even grounds for believing that an ‘age of 
sculpture’ is on the way.” 

She discusses the trend in the past twenty years of “a return to the 
human figure,” not as a static representation or man as the center of 
the universe, but as “man closely bound up with the life of all created 
things, man as one small point in the huge web of time and space . . .” 

The book is well organized and illustrated, Photographs of each 
sculptor’s work are accompanied with statements by or about the 
sculptor. There is a biographical appendix with photo-portraits of 
each sculptor, and lists of exhibitions. A panoramic and annotated 
bibliography adds to the reference value. 

PAUL MORRIS WRIGHT 


Go In Beauty, by William Eastlake. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956. 279 pp. $3.50. 


LIKE MANY NOVELS inspired by a close and fond attachment to the 
West and its people, Mr, Eastlake’s story deals with the Indian 
country, the Navajo, and the lonely life of a trader, in a plot replete 
with dramatic incident. ‘To this pattern he has added a fine contrast 
in character delineation in the persons of the two trader brothers — 
one, content to remain on the reservation, the other, a writer, out of 
a mistaken inner necessity, forced to leave, only to find that his 
wanderlust and popular success have served instead as deteriorating 
forces, 

The author's style is conserving, brittle, and a little Hemingway. 
One would feel better about the book if his undoubted sympathy 
with the Navajos had been more instrumental in making his Indian 
characters real Navajos, or for that matter, real people. 


Gold on the Desert, by Olga Wright Smith. Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 1956. 257 pp. $4.00. 


SOURDOUGH BiIscuUITS and Arizona strawberries (chile beans) for 
breakfast were only two of the items to which Olga Wright Smith, a 
tenderfoot Iowa schoolteacher, had to accustom herself during her 
sojourn on the Lechuguilla Desert of southwestern Arizona. 

The only road through the desert was a trail on a map marked 
“Unimproved.” But young Cap Smith —her husband, and “Dad” 
Smith, her father-in-law, assured her that there was enough ore in the 
surrounding mountains to pave their way with gold. So the author 
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found herself faced with the prospect of coping with rationed water, 
sidewinders, 130-degree heat, sand devils, and the various denizens of 
the desert, while her men folk prospected for gold and copper. 

A dozen times “Kit” Smith determined to return to civilization, 
until she discovered that the desert possessed a civilization of its own. 
She made friends with Ike and Mike, a companionable pair of whip- 
tail lizards. She found a garnet on an anthill, and saw the kangaroo 
rats dancing in the moonlight. Gradually she developed an interest 
in mining, and in this way found her own intangible “zone of enrich- 
ment,” a redepository of rich mineral ore after a migration, her own 
“gold on the desert.” 

Olga Wright Smith has told her story well and informally; her gift 
for humorous anecdote is charming, if not subtle, and her flair for 
dialogue is well realized. ‘The “chrysocolla” blue wrapper provides a 
pictorial peep into the arid Lechuguilla; the book itself is a perfect 
choice for armchair adventurers. 


The Gothic Cathedral, by Otto von Simson. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Bollingen Series XLVIII, 1956. 307 pp. $6.50. 


THE MEDIEVAL EXPERIENCE and philosophy of beauty are not 
exclusively or even primarily derived from sense impressions. It is 
even doubtful that we may speak of medieval aesthetics, if we define 
aesthetics as the autonomous philosophy of beauty. To the medieval 
thinker beauty was not a value independent of others, but rather the 
radiance of truth, the splendor of ontological perfection, and that 
quality of things which reflects their origin in God. Light and lumi- 
nous objects, no less than consonance of parts (proportion), conveyed 
an insight into the perfection of cosmos, and a divination of the 
Creator. 


This excerpt from The Gothic Cathedral states the purpose and 
method of the book. Unlike so many art historians, Otto von Simson 
is not preoccupied solely with the purely aesthetic or technical as- 
pects of the work of art. His attempt, instead, is to set it in its his- 
torical context, to see it (in so far as that is possible) from the point 
of view of the men who produced it. 

In the concepts of luminosity and mathematical proportion Mr. 
von Simson discovers a bridge between the medieval cathedral and 
medieval world outlook. For the twelfth century these concepts, both 
of which derived from St. Augustine’s interpretation of Neo-Platonic 
ideas, revealed the presence of God. In compelling, though at times 
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very involved arguments, the author demonstrates that these same 
concepts impinged on Gothic architecture, that they were, indeed, 
the forces which differentiate Gothic from the earlier Romanesque 
movement. 

This book has great value for the thoroughness and sympathy with 
which the medieval aesthetic and intellectual outlook is represented 
—a comprehensive view of which has long been lacking for an 
English-speaking audience. It is both provocative and salutary for the 
modern critic and architect, preoccupied as he is with problems of 
function or pure aesthetics, to be confronted with a set of premises 
and values so strikingly different from his own. Through contrast, 
this picture of the medieval milieu may help us to comprehend both 
the advantages of our present day architectural attitudes as well as 
their limitations. 

BAINBRIDGE BUNTING 


In the Winter of Cities, by Tennessee Williams. Norfolk: New Direc- 
tions, 1956. 117 pp. $3.50. 


THOUGH WILLIAMS is best known as a playwright, New Directions 
tells us that he first came to their attention as a poet. In 1944, before 
his fame in the theater, he appeared as one of the poets in a volume 


titled Five Young American Poets. 

That Williams is a poet should not be surprising to those who 
know only his plays. His kind of drama has always been unrealistic 
and unprosy. Its apprehension and criticism of contemporary life 
have always had the lyricism and intensity of the poetic way of seeing 
and talking. His stage has always been alive with properties, devices, 
and ways of talking to the audience that have the force of the meta- 
phoric and symbolic language of poetry. 

It is probably inevitable that those who come to his plays first 
should approach his poems with certain preconceptions about his 
themes, his spokesmen, his situations. There were the characters in 
flight from traumatic pasts and present decadence, gripped in mid- 
flight by memory. There were the characters who could not fly at all 
and remained hurt or frozen, sometimes arrested and infantile, limp- 
ing on after the fall from innocence. And there were sometimes the 
relatively free ones, often foreigners in the manner of Lawrence, who 
could in some measure defeat the sick past-present and gain a true 
present. 

After reading the poems, one guesses that these characters, like the 
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poems, were all projections of some part of Williams’ sensibility. And 
one might assume that the poems are only a more intimate projection 
of the dramatist’s self; yet they have a wider range of subject and 
mood. Through greater flexibility of mood and greater discipline of 
form they represent, to this reviewer, a poet who is a better artist 
than the playwright. 

Yet the same intrinsic Williams is apparently present in both forms. 
One finds him, perhaps, in these lines from “The Summer 
Belvedere”: 

And I, obsessed with a dread of things corroded, 
of rasping faucets, of channels that labor to flow, 
have no desire to know of morbid tissues, 

of cells that begin prodigiously to flower. 


This dread is suggested by the title of the volume, which is taken 
from the poem “Those Who Ignore the Appropriate ‘Time of Their 
Going.” The poem begins as a celebration of those who last through 
the corrosions and the winters of our culture and our individual 
sensibilities. But this victory at last remains only in the memory of 
one who tries to return to his time-effaced experience of them. 
and you think, Surely somewhere, 
in language rarer than Sanskrit, 
on this fair monolith raised in praise and place of their passion, 
must be graven: 
their names and birthdates, precedent to the distinct but short, 
scared dash 
meaning: Still not gone! 


Though this may be no more than a cry against obliteration, and 
hence for Williams another memory trap, at least the memory is 
blessed, and the protest clear. 

If memory dominates the poems, their range otherwise is wide. 
There is a touch of Wordsworth’s thematic bequeathal in the imagery 
of children unspoiled by fear, discipline, and time in “In Jack-O’- 
Lantern’s Weather.” There are imagistic impressions gleaned appar- 
ently during travel, Italy for “Testa Dell’ Effebo,”” Mexico for ‘“The 
Christus of Guadalajara.” There is a tribute to D. H. Lawrence's 
fighting spirit, to which Williams apparently owes much, in “Cried 
the Fox.” Here is a sensitive elegy, and here an impression of the 
difference of the insane. In style and imagery, the range is from a 


rather classical control and range of language, so that there is no very 
contemporary feeling, to the turbulence and thronging of images 
from modern life in “The Dangerous Painters” and “The Jockeys 
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- 
at Hialeah.” There is a somewhat lesser range of rhythms, from the 
relative regularity of the shorter poems to the virtuosic free verse of 
some of the longer ones. 

Among the poems there is not a sleazy, commonplace utterance. 
They are all carefully crafted. This crafting, of course, means for 
Williams, as it has for all the moderns, a great deal of distortion and 
private language, to escape the cheapening and exhaustion of words, 
but these are not, one feels, ends in themselves, as they may have 
become for other poets. 

Perhaps the most fun in the book, and the greatest relief from what 
in Williams suggests the long-sustained note of many of his fellow 
moderns, poets like Lawrence, Cummings, Fearing, and many lesser 
known ones — their revolts, and the poetic means they have used to 
express these revolts — are those poems toward the end of the book 
that were written for music, or that suggest the added distancing of 
being sung: “Carrousel Tune,” “Heavenly Grass,” ‘Lonesome Man,” 
“Cabin,” “Sugar in the Cane” (the latter four from Blue Mountain 
Ballads), and the blues poems: “Kitchen Door Blues,” and “Gold 
Tooth Blues.” 

E. W. TEDLOCK, JR. 


Other Men’s Skies, by Robert Bunker. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 


versity Press, 1956. 256 pp. $4.50. 


BORN OF EXPERIENCE, this book carries with it the breath of the 
field and the touch of immediate contact. It is meant for everyone 
interested in human relations in general, and in the hardships of 
transition and re-adjustment in particular. It deals with Indian 
groups of the Southwest, but it has profound significance for all iso- 
lated ethnic groups the world over. 

As a one-time administrator in the U. S. Indian Service, first at the 
United Pueblos Agency in Albuquerque, then in Zuni, it was the diff- 
cult task of the author to guide various Indian groups (Isleta, Zufi, 
Ramah Navahos) through their groping efforts of adjustment — less 
by interference than by “learning” with them the intricacies of free- 
dom through the exercise df responsibilities. A great deal of thought 
and reflection grew out of the author’s administrative experiences. 

In his meditations on the psychology of administration, Mr. 
Bunker reaches the conclusion that to administer is neither “to make 
all the decisions nor to do all the work. To administer is simply to 
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give order —not orders—or to arrange what profusion already 
exists.” And this statement is more than a conclusion; it is a tenet by 
which the true administrator endeavors to live and to act. The true 
administrator is not a bureaucrat who, as the public so often assumes, 
is either planning too much or too little, is taking too much care of 
people or not enough. His aim is to make the contacts between two 
cultures productive by “harnessing and perfecting differences.” 

Other Men’s Skies presents a monument not only to isolated peoples 
who have to find new communal ways in the inevitable process of 
integration — or rather of finding a new balance between the new and 
the old; it also is a monument to the lone Indian Service agent in the 
field who himself so often has to work under adverse conditions, 
struggling with his own problems of adjustment — living, of necessity, 
often in cultural and linguistic isolation. He turns, not infrequently, 
into a minority within the majority. 

This book is for all who are interested not only in communal proc- 
esses of change and transition, but also in the individual problems 
which inevitably will beset the worker in the field, the moderator 
between two cultures, who often is heroic in his efforts, and frustrated 
by the results, and who may be forgotten in that long and wearisome, 
and sometimes happy, process of culture change. 

MARGOT ASTROV 


The Origins and Prehistory of Language, by G. Révész. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 240 pp. $7.50. 


THIS BOOK belongs to a tradition, not yet entirely dead in Europe, of 
building evolutionary schemes to link the origin of language with 
psychological development. More elaborate than most schemes, the 
author’s “contact” theory posits an evolution of communicative forms 
and functions based upon the developing “need for contact” among 
the individuals in animal and human groups. His treatment is only 
for readers who would enjoy the imaginative exercise of following his 
ingenious construction of inferences. 

STANLEY NEWMAN 


Pan, by Knut Hamsun, translated from Norwegian by James W. Mc- 
Farlane. New York: The Noonday Press, Inc., 1956. 192 pp. $3.00. 


JAMES W. MCFARLANE’S new translation of Knut Hamsun’s Pan 
is dedicated to Johan Nilsen Nagel, the main character in Hamsun’s 
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second novel, Mysteries. The translator has recognized the kinship 
between Lieutenant Glahn, the hero of Pan, and Nagel, particularly 
in respect to their attitudes toward nature and to their inability to 
adjust to society. Lieutenant Glahn is completely out of place in the 
social world, and when he falls in love with Edvarda, daughter of the 
most prominent man in the district, his happiness is destroyed 
through contact with the restlessness and greed of civilization. Glahn 
loves another girl, Eva, a primitive child of nature, but he 
cannot be satisfied with her and returns always to Edvarda and to 
his destruction. 

Pan is one of Hamsun’s most significant works, the third of his 
many novels, and was first published in 1894. McFarJane’s translation 
has preserved the essential beauty of this strange idyl, which is an 
intensely poetic response to the Nordland summer during which the 
sun barely sinks into the sea before rising again, and the countryside 
shimmers in perpetual day. ‘Iwo of the ideas which dominate Ham- 
sun's work are here: the belief that there is no higher good in life 
than complete devotion to nature, particularly to the earth, which 
bountifully cares for her children; and the belief that society destroys 
man’s ability to accept and to endure life. The novel is urgently 
sexual; Glahn and the other main characters instinctively come to life 
as the animals and plants do after the long winter of northern lights. 
Hamsun believes that inevitably the natural man is powerfully sex- 
ual; when civilization perverts the instincts of man, such a tragedy 
as that of Glahn and Edvarda results. 

Love of nature sanctifies the human spirit, and at times Glahn is 
sentimental in his devotion. He describes his first day in the forest 
after an absence of several weeks: “I was happy and languid; all 
creatures came near and regarded me, insects sat on the trees, and 
beetles crawled on the path. Well met! I thought. The mood of the 
forest suffused my senses through and through; I wept for love of all 
things, and was utterly happy. I yielded myself up in thanksgiving. 
You good forest, my home, God’s peace, shall I tell you from my 
heart... I stop, turn in all directions and, weeping, call birds, trees, 
stones, grass and ants by name, I look about and name them each 
in turn.” 

As winter approaches, the gaiety of the people disappears and a 
listlessness overpowers their spirits. “A mysterious stillness came over 


the people, they brooded in silence, their eyes waited for the winter. 
No longer did shouts come across from the drying grounds; the 
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harbour lay quiet, everything was making ready for the endless night 
of the northern lights when the sun slept in the sea.” 

The Nobel Prize for literature was awarded to Hamsun in 1920 
after publication of his finest novel, The Growth of the Soil. In such 
an early work as Pan is clearly evident the poetic genius which was to 
reach its highest point in that compassionate story of a humble man’s 
devotion to the earth. 

PAUL M. REIGSTAD 


The Setting Sun, by Osamu Dazai, translated by Donald Keene. Nor- 
folk: New Directions, 1956. 207 pp. $3.00. 


IN A HAUNTING NOVEL of postwar maladjustment by the Japanese 
aristocracy, “the people of the setting sun,” Kazuko, a modern intel- 
lectual, is caught between her need for normal love, her loyalty to 
her dying mother, and the latter’s devotion to Kazuko’s brother, who 
returns from the war as an embittered alcoholic. Keene’s introduc- 
tion to the novel and its avant garde author, who committed suicide 
in Tokyo in 1948, is lucid and helpful. The jacket, from a woodcut 
by Kiyoshi Saito, is most appropriate. 


The United States Air Force Dictionary, edited by Woodford Agee 
Heflin. Maxwell AF Base, Atlanta: Air University Press, 1956. 590 pp. 


NOTIN Pentagon English, and by no means fubar (fouled up beyond 
all recognition), the Air Force Dictionary is a marvelous tool not only 
for understanding technical terms (compressibility burble — dis- 
turbed air from a shock wave), authorized abbreviations (lwop - 
leave without pay), slang like clobber and colloquialisms like hoick 
(“to jerk or yank an airplane around in sudden maneuvers’), but 
gives vital insight to official and military semantics. Clearly set forth 
for the use of men who implement our national policies are such 
concepts as air supremacy, cold war, command, conflict, friendly, 
hostile, peace, and research. An alive and valuable book. 

Dr. Heflin, a native New Mexican, was graduated from UNM in 
1926, was a Rhodes Scholar 1927-30, and received his doctorate at 
Chicago in 1941. He worked on the editorial staff of the Dictionary 
of American English and other lexicons. He served as a historian in 
the India-Burma Theater during World War II, and began editing 
the USAF Dictionary in 1941. 








PAPER-BOUND 


American Folk Tales and Songs, compiled and annotated by Richard 
Chase. New York: New American Library, Signet, 1956. 240 pp. 
$ .50. A dependable collection of folk stuff, mostly Appalachian. 
Stories are the “tell aloud” variety, songs are presented with old- 
fashioned shaped notes. Whimsical drawings by Joshua Tolford. 


The Antic Muse, edited by R. P. Falk. New York: Grove Press, Ever- 
green, 1956. 255 pp. $1.45. Another attractively designed Evergreen 
book, well worthy of reprint. It is a collection of parodies, satires, 
and burlesques on American writers; always fun, sometimes hilarious, 
and most often extraordinarily clever. 


Baby Doll, by Tennessee Williams. New York: New American 
Library, Signet, 1956. 128 pp. $ .35. The movie-script of Tennessee 
Williams’ Baby Doll. Candid stills from the movie give it a drug- 
storish, peepish look, but Williams’ perennial theme of fulfillment 
versus arrested development and cultural decadence is there for those 


who read. 


Band of Angels, by Robert Penn Warren. New York: New American 
Library, Signet, 1956. 320 pp. $ .50. This 1955 bestseller is a lush 
story of a lavish era — the Civil War. Told from the viewpoint of 
Amantha Starr, a Kentucky belle who was sold into slavery, Band of 
Angels chronicles Amantha’s search for love and identity. 


Boswell’s London Journal, 1762-1763, with Introduction and Notes 
by Frederick A. Pottle. New York: The New American Library, 
Signet, 1956. 320 pp. $ .50. A very welcome reprint of the celebrated 
manuscripts, found only a few years ago, of the journal of James 
Boswell. ‘This intimate eighteenth century London chronicle makes 
good reading for anyone, anytime. 


Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, as recorded by Lucien Price. 
New York: The New American Library, Mentor, 1956. 320 pp. $ .50. 
Let not anyone be put off by the great name: Whitehead. This is 
warm, wise, and provocative talk on a variety of subjects of interest 
to anyone who loves books, and/or people. 


The Last Enemy, by Berton Roueché. New York: Grove Press, 1956. 
240 pp. $1.25. A murder mystery treated in a psychological and 
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graphic style, The Last Enemy describes a murderer who had nothing 


to fear and the unjustly accused who had everything to fear — includ- 
ing himself. 


The Maids, by Jean Genet, with preface by Jean-Paul Sartre. New 
York: Grove Press, Evergreen, 1956. 102 pp. $1.25. Genet’s subtle play- 
wrighting is devoted to the creation of the intricate pattern of reality’s 
melting into appearance that lies at the core of the homosexual’s ex 
perience of the world, and Sartre’s preface brilliantly explores Genet’s 
implication of the evil of Nothingness arising upon the ruins of Good, 
which is only an illusion. 


Mezcala, Ancient Mexican Sculpture, by Miguel Covarrubias, with 
notes by William Spratling, preface by André Emmerich. New York: 
Emmerich Gallery, 36 pp. $1.50. Forty-seven effective photographs 
of small stone, Pre Conquest masks, figurines, effigies and ornaments, 
found along the Mezcala River, in the State of Guerrero. “These 
pieces are highly stylized and schematic, and their coarse, vigorous 
character makes them readily identifiable,” writes Covarrubias. “The 
Mezcala sculptures have all the vigorous simplification and the tend- 
ency toward abstract, pure form so dear to the most ancient and the 
most modern art.” 


New World Writing, No. 10, New York: New American Library, 
Mentor, 1956. 288 pp. $ .50. This, their tenth anniversary collection 
of contemporary world writing, includes some “firsts” in fiction, a 
selection of undergraduate poetry, four critical articles, and more 
fiction and drama by such writers as Shirley Ann Grau, and Samuel 
Beckett. Also included are some intriguing drawings by Abraham 
Rattner. 


The Papal Encyclicals in Their Historical Context, edited by Anne 
Fremantle. New American Library, Mentor, 1956. 317 pp. $ .50. A 
useful volume of selections from the teaching of the Popes from the 
earliest time to 1954. Intended for the general reader, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, with explanatory historical comments by Mrs. Fre- 
mantle. Introduction by Gustave Weigel, S. ]. 


White Jacket, by Herman Melville. New York: Grove Press, Ever- 
green, 1956. $1.45. Published originally in 1850, this was Melville’s 
fifth book, a documentary novel of life on a man-o-war, drawn from 
his year as a seaman on the frigate United States. Part fact, part fic- 
tion, part poetry, part propaganda, it shares with Moby Dick (1851) 
Melville’s romantic microcosm of a sailing ship at sea. 








Southwestern Plants 





1G HT drawings are here reproduced from the lithographs 
E of C. B. Graham in Notes of a Military Reconnoissance, 
from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, to San Diego, in California, 
by Lieut. Col. W. H. Emory. William Hemsley Emory (1811-87), 
a topographical engineer with the “Army of the West” which 
marched into New Mexico in 1846, was a rare observer and a 
competent author. His book, now called the Emory Report, of 
which Congress ordered “10,000 extra copies” on February 17, 
1848, brought to Americans fresh and accurate perspective on 
new Southwest territories acquired after the Mexican War. 
Plant specimens and drawings were submitted to Dr. John 
Torrey (1796-1873), a chemistry professor at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York, and at Princeton. ‘Torrey 
prepared a catalog of plants which form an appendix to the 
Emory Report. Cacti for the expedition were examined by 
George Engelmann (1809-84), a St. Louis physician and cele- 
brated botanist, and he credits J. M. Stanly with drawing cactus 
figures for the document. Emory, Torrey, and Engelmann are 
remembered in botanical names. Joseph Ewan states in Rocky 
Mountain Naturalists that Norman Bestor was botanical col- 
lector for the expedition, but “Bestor seems to have been by- 
passed by J. Torrey and those who studied the material taken on 
the exploration insofar as formal commemorative recognition is 
concerned, in favor of honoring their . . . military leaders!” 
The present-day scientific and popular names for the plants 
shown on the following pages are given here: P. 311, Larrea 
tridentata—Creosote bush. P. 312, Dalea Formosa—Easter purple. 
P. 313, Ipomoea leptophylla—Bush morning-glory. P. 314, Fou- 
quieria splendens—Ocotillo. P. 315, Arctostaphylos pungens— 
Point-leaf manzanita. P. 316, Zinnia grandiflora—Desert zinnia. 
P. 317, Fallugia paradoxa—Apache plume. P. 318, Buchloé dacty- 
loides—Buffalo grass. 
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continued from page 228 
His name has been associated with 
Southwestern research ever since as 
a young man he came to the area as 
a member of the Hemenway Archae- 
ological Expedition of 1886-1889. 
Dr. Hodge as long ago as 1907 
edited a landmark in American his 
torical ethnology, Handbook of 
American Indians, followed in 1910 
by a second volume devoted to the 
same subject. He was editor of The 
American Anthropologist from 1899 
to 1g:0 and again in 1912-14. In 
1917-1923 he returned to Zuni and 
excavated at Hawikuh as the leader 
of an expedition from the Museum 
of the Indian in New 
York City. Dr. Hodge was the author 
of History of Hawitkuh and many 


American 


papers on Southwestern archaeology, 
history, and ethnology.—JOHN Apa. 
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book of verse is a pleasant trend 
The 


Christmas Trees, ten pages decorated 


conveyed in Cultivation of 
and designed by Enrico Arno to 
house T. S. Eliot's “glittering rap 
ture.”” Farrar-Straus published it. 
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a collection of short stories which, 
like “Of Cocks and Kings,” have a 


Philippine setting 


POETS 
Grorce Asse recently has won the 
1956 Shelley 


achievement in poetry, given by the 


Memorial Award for 


Poetry Society of America. Director 
of the Corpus Christi Poetry-Fiction 
Workshop, he is also a co-Director of 
the New England Writer's Confer- 
GLaApys CuTLerR, a member of 


the Detroit Women Writers Club, is 


ence 


the author of seventy published 
poems. Author of In Plato’s Garden 
and two other books of verse, 
LINCOLN Firzect lives in Berkeley 
and his name appears frequently in 


literary journals here and abroad. 


Three of the poets represented in 


this issue are English instructors: 
WitiiaAM Dickey at Corne!!, Ropert 
Merepitnw at Wheelock 


Poin 


{ ‘ol Cz ; we 


Boston, and MurRAyY t 
Brooklyn College. WinrtaM Dickey, 
a member of the editorial board of 
Epoch, has had poetry in the Satur- 
ROUFRT 


Review MEREDITIi $ 


day 
work has appea a Beloit Poetry 
Journal and ou rs; Virctrey MURRAY 
has an impressive list of pul lication, 
including the New Yorker, Yale 


Review, and Poetry. 


WALTER LEuBA is a repeat performer 
on the pages of the Quarterly, but 
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this issue marks a “‘first’’ for WINI- 
FRED Reiter, who is Director of the 
University of New Mexico Alumni 
Association. HeRMAN SALINGER is 
Chairman of the Department of 
Germanic Languages and Literature 
at Duke University, and is also editor 
of the South Atlantic Quarterly, 


REVIEWERS 
Joun Apair is an anthropologist on 
the staff of the Department of Public 
Health at Cornell University Med- 
ical College. ELzANor B. ApAMs is 
affiliated with the University of New 
Mexico as Research Associate in His- 
tory. She is co-author with Fray 
Angelico Chavez of The Missions of 
New Mexico, 1776; author of Bishop 
Tamaron’s Visitation of New Mex- 
ico, 1760, and other books. MarcoT 
Asrrov teaches at the Day School in 
the Indian pueblo of ‘Tesuque. 
BAINBRIDGE Buntinc is Associate 
Professor in the UNM Art Depart- 
ment. RAMONA MAHER MARTINEZ, 
UNM Press editor, has had her plays 
published and produced, and writes 
verse. A short story by Mrs. Mar- 
tinez appeared in a recent issue of 


Seventeen. 





HEAD-NOTES 


.A novelist in his own right (Har- 

court, Brace published There Is a 
Tyrant in Every Country in 1947), 
GiLBeRT NEIMAN teaches Freshman 
English at the University of New 
Mexico. STANLEY NEWMAN is a pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Working 
toward his Ph.D. in English here, 
Paut M. ReicsTap is preparing a 
dissertation on the works of Ole 
E. Rdélvaag, Norwegian-American 
novelist. 


WILLIAM PepEN is a frequent con- 
tributor of reviews to the Saturday 
Review and the New York Times 
Book Review. Dr. Peden is visiting 
professor in English at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, on leave from 
the University of Missouri. Also a 
member of the English Department, 
E. W. Tepiock, JR. is co-author with 
C. V. Wicker of Steinbeck and His 
Critics, soon to be released by UNM 
Press. A sculptor, Paut Morris 
Waricut makes his home in Corrales, 
New Mexico. 


Perer Hurp drew the decoration 


used on the cover of this issue. 











AN INVITATION 
TO PARTICIPATE IN 


THE D. H. LAWRENCE 
FELLOWSHIP FUND 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
TO ENCOURAGE CREATIVE WRITERS AND ARTISTS 
BY PROVIDING SUMMER RESIDENCE 
AT THE LAWRENCE RANCH 


NEAR TAOS, NEW MEXICO 


The fellowship will be awarded annually for the summer 
months — June, July, and August — to a writer or artist of merit 
and promise for purposes of rest, recreation, and creative work. 
Nominations for the fellowship will be requested of editors, 
critics, and teachers of creative writing and art in the univer- 
sities and colleges. Selection will be made by a committee from 
these fields to insure the distinctive quality that should char- 
acterize such a fellowship. 

Your contribution is needed to provide the sum that must be 
invested to ensure an annual stipend for travel and subsistence. 

Your check should be made out to the D. H. Lawrence Fel- 
lowship Fund, and addressed to The Business Office, The 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Dona- 
tions in any amount will be gratefully received. A record of your 
donation will be kept, and your help acknowledged in a fitting 
manner. Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes. 














